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We  are  pleased  to  present  in  this  special  issue  of  the  Bulletin  the  final  version  of  Raising  Our  Sights  intended 1 to  guide  the 
next  round  of  academic  planning  at  the  University.  A draft  version  of  the  paper  was  pubkshed  on  October  7, 1 998.  The  dra 
has  been  the  subject  of  comprehensive  and  thorough  consultations  conducted  on  our  three  campuses.  Over  the  past  three 
months  we  hav^v^ited  and  made  presentations  to  over  thirty  groups  including  Faculty  and  College  Councils;  leaders  of 
Sudervt  oovern^ents  Principals,  Deans,  Academic  Directors  and  Chairs;  Senior  Management  Group  as  well  as  the  two 
DrinciDal  committees  of  the  Academic  Board:  Academic  Policy  and  Programs;  and  Planning  and  Budget.  In  addition  we  have 
received  a “r  of written  submissions.  This  consultation  process  has  proved  to  be  ve^  useful  and  has  yielded  many 
valuable  ideas-  we  have  revised  the  paper  accordingly.  Although  the  fundamental  directions  of  the  paper  remain  unchanged 
both  pmsentation  and  content  have  been  improved  and  refined  as  a result  of  this  round  of  consultations.  We  are  immensely 
grateful  to  the  hundreds  of  faculty,  staff  and  students  who  have  participated  in  the  consultations^ 

Raisina  Our  Sights  will  be  formally  presented  to  the  Academic  Board  at  its  meeting  of  January  21,1 999.  The  Board  will  be 
asked  to  approve  the  following  motion:  “That  the  Academic  Board  endorse  the  key  priorities  and  the  approach  to  planning  as 
outlined  in  Sections  IV  and  VI  of  Raising  Our  Sights ."  If  approved,  this  motion  will  proceed  to  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Governing  “!he  broad  dissemination  of  fhe  paper  through  this  special  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  intended Jo ^ensure  that 
as  many  members  of  the  University  community  as  possible  will  participate  in  the  planning  process  which  will  take  place  in 
every  Department,  Centre,  Institute,  College  and  Faculty.  This  process  should  get  underway  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks 
is  expected  to  take  a good  part  of  1 999  to  complete;  we  have  set  October  31 , 1 999  as  the  date  for  the  submissio 
divisional  plans  to  our  Office.  We  intend,  however,  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  the  Principals  and  Deans  throughout 
process  of  plan  development.  Also,  to  provide  guidance  on  specific  topics,  brief  papers  will  be  lssued  as  C0^on  Docu- 
ments to  Raising  Our  Sights.  These  will  include;  Guidelines  for  Reviews,  Student  Housing,  Planning  for  the  Colleges  Pla 
Ig  foMte  Three  Campuses,  Faculty  Recruiting,  Student  Participation  in  Planning,  Information  Technology,  etc.  These 

documents  will  be  sent  to  the  Board  as  they  become  available. 

Early  in  2000,  we  will  be  bringing  forward  to  the  Planning  and  Budget  Committee  recommendations  for  allocations  from 

the  Academic  Priorities  Fund  to  implement  the  plans  over  the  period  2000-2004. 

This  cycle  of  planning  will  provide  each  Faculty  and  College  with  the  opportunity  to  further  build  on  the  strengths  rea  iz 

through  the  1994-2000  plan  so  as  to  achieve  a leading  position  among  international  peers. 


Adel  S.  Sedra 
Vice-President  & Provost 


Carolyn  Tuohy 
Deputy  Provost 
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I.  Introduction 

A new  cycle  of  academic  plan- 
ning at  the  University  of  Toronto 
must  be  marked  by  both  ambi- 
tion and  continuity.  Having 
weathered  one  of  the  most 
fiscally  difficult  periods  in  our 
history,  we  can  now  look  for- 
ward to  a time  of  greater  financial 
stability  - and  indeed,  if  we  are 
bold,  of  fiscal  growth.  In  this 
climate,  we  can  give  greater  rein 
to  our  ambitions,  and  seek  to 
secure  our  position  among  the 
great  public  research  universities 
of  the  world.  Hence  the  title  of 
this  document  - we  are,  indeed, 
“raising  our  sights”  as  to  what  we 
can  accomplish.  As  we  address 
the  challenges  and  opportunities 
facing  the  university  of  the 
twenty-first  century,  it  is  this  first 
rank  of  public  research  universi- 
ties with  which  we  must  compare 
ourselves.  The  subtitle  of  this 
document,  however,  is  also 
important:  this  is  the  “next  cycle” 
of  an  established  planning 
process.  We  are  not  starting  from 
scratch,  but  are  rather  continuing 
to  build  within  a framework  of 
objectives  adopted  five  years  ago. 

In  February  1994,  the  Provost 
issued  Planning  for  2000:  a 
Provostial  White  Paper  on 
University  Objectives  and 
Strategies,  which  set  out  a 
framework  to  guide  academic 
planning  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  from  1994  to  2000.  This 
was  an  ambitious  and  compre- 
hensive document,  that  served  to 
guide  the  University  through  one 
of  the  most  challenging  periods 
in  its  history.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  as  a result.  The 
multi-year  budgeting  process 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  weather 
drastic  fiscal  shocks  in  the  form 
of  two  deep  withdrawals  of 
public  funding  in  1994  and  1996. 
The  setting  of  academic  priorities 
through  a planning  process  that 
engaged  every  division  of  the 
University  allowed  us  to  re- 
invest in  areas  of  key  academic 
importance  even  while  absorbing 
large  cumulative  budget  reduc- 
tions. It  provided  an  established 
vehicle  for  responding  to  new 
developments  such  as  the  provin- 
cial government’s  requirement 
that  new  tuition  revenues  be 
demonstrably  devoted  to  the 
enhancement  of  academic 
programs,  and  the  establishment 
of  governmental  research  and 
infrastructure  funding  programs. 
Our  academic  planning  also  set 
the  course  for  the  most  ambitious 
fund-raising  campaign  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  higher 
education.  And  overall,  it  has 
gone  a long  way  toward  the 
establishment  of  a culture  of 
planning  at  the  University  that 
has  allowed  us  to  be  responsive 
to  changing  circumstances  while 
keeping  our  academic  bearings. 

Nonetheless,  this  has  been  a 
period  of  wrenching  change, 
which  at  times  has  strained  the 
very  fabric  of  the  University. 
Internal  re-allocation  through 
substantial  budget  cuts  and  re- 
investment has  involved  periods 
of  uncertainty  while  decisions 
were  being  made  and  difficult 
trade-offs  in  making  those 
decisions.  The  rapidity  of  the 


shift  to  a financial  base  in  which 
private  sources  of  funding  - 
tuition  fees  and  philanthropy  - 
play  a more  significant  role  than 
in  the  past  has  intensified  debate. 
Our  ability  to  navigate  these 
uncharted  waters,  and  to  make 
corrections  when  necessary,  has 
been  tested.  But  the  fundamentals 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
remain.  We  are  and  will  continue 
to  be  a public  research  university, 
with  strengths  across  the  full 
spectrum  of  disciplines  - the 
humanities,  the  social  sciences, 
the  physical  and  life  sciences  and 
the  professions  - whose  mission 
is  to  rank  with  the  best  public 
research  universities  of  the  world 
and  to  offer  our  students  an 
educational  experience  commen- 
surate with  that  rank.  This 
commitment  to  the  central  place 
of  research  and  scholarship  in  our 
mission  - to  the  creation  of  new 
knowledge  and  to  bringing  that 
knowledge  and  the  process  of 
discovery  to  bear  in  teaching  - 
will  continue  to  underlie  every- 
thing we  do,  every  priority  we 
pursue  in  academic  planning. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  build 
further  in  pursuit  of  our  mission. 
The  most  trying  phase  of  fiscal 
re-adjustment,  we  believe,  is 
behind  us.  Increasing  and  re- 
structuring tuition  fees,  together 
with  the  introduction  of  a student 
aid  program  based  on  a guarantee 
of  assistance  that  is  unique  in 
Canada,  and  the  success  of 
private  fund-raising  in  a cam- 
paign heavily  weighted  toward 
endowments  for  student  aid  and 
faculty  chairs,  have  given  us  a 
more  diversified  financial  base, 
and  have  allowed  us  to  adhere  to 
our  course  even  in  a time  of 
severe  fiscal  constraint  in  the 
public  sector.  We  do  not  antici- 
pate further  major  increases  in 
tuition  levels  for  the  great 
majority  of  our  programs  beyond 
those  already  announced, 
although  there  may  be  some 
increases  in  particular  programs 
to  allow  for  significant  program 
re-design  and  increases  in 
program  quality. 

Rather,  the  fiscal  challenge  in  the 
next  few  years  will  be  to  achieve 
increases  in  public  funding  after 
an  era  of  unprecedented  reduc-  - 
tions,  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  level  of  public  support 
available  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  that  enjoyed  by  the 
first  rank  of  public  research 
universities  internationally.  We 
simply  cannot  realize  our 
ambitions  without  substantial 
increases  in  public  funding.  In 
this  regard,  academic  planning  is 
essential.  We  cannot  expect  to  be 
successful  in  advocating  for 
increased  public  funding  unless 
we  can  demonstrate  the  ways  in 
which  that  funding  will  make  a 
difference.  This  presents  a 
particular  challenge  for  this 
planning  cycle.  We  must  plan, 
realistically,  within  the  budgetary 
framework  of  the  Long-Range 
Budget  Guidelines  for  1998-2004, 
as  adopted  by  Governing  Coun- 
cil in  June  1998.  Those  guidelines 
project  a modest  growth  in 
revenue;  and  there  is  much  that 
we  can  do  to  build  on  our 
strengths  within  that  framework. 
Yet  we  also  need  to  keep  our  eyes 
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on  more  ambitious  possibilities, 
on  what  we  could  be  as  a premier 
public  research  university  with 
funding  comparable  to  that  of 
our  peers. 

Along  with  this  fiscal  challenge, 
we  face  the  dramatic  changes  that 
are  re-shaping  the  environment 
of  post-secondary  education  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere.  Changes 
in  the  regulatory  regime  in 
Ontario  - de-regulating  tuition 
fees  in  certain  programs  and 
streamlining  the  process  of 
program  approvals  - are  likely  to 
stimulate  substantial  program 
innovation  in  Ontario  universi- 
ties, especially  in  the  face  of 
innovation  and  competition  from 
universities  outside  the  province. 
In  part,  that  competition  will 
itself  be  fueled  and  intensified  by 
changes  in  information  techno- 
logy, which  make  possible 
“virtual”  institutions  and  partner- 
ships among  institutions  that 
were  inconceivable  even  ten  years 
ago.  The  emerging  world  of  post- 
secondary education  is  thus  likely 
to  be  one  of  much  greater 
differentiation  and  specialization 
than  has  existed  in  the  past.  But 
even  in  a world  in  which  niche- 
oriented  and  virtual  organiza- 
tions proliferate,  excellent 
campus-based  research-intensive 
universities  will  continue,  as 
dynamic  communities  of  scholar- 
ship and  interpersonal  exchange, 
to  play  a role  in  the  development 
and  imparting  of  knowledge  that 
no  other  institution  in  society  can 
play.  What  we  do  in  the  next  few 
years  must  position  the  Univer- 
sity to  continue  to  be  a leader  in 
that  context,  not  only  in  Canada 
but  internationally. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  also 
well  placed  to  be  a leader  in  a 
context  in  which  the  face  of  the 
North  American  university  is 
changing.  A key  feature  of  the 
campus  environment  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  the  rich 
multi-cultural  diversity  of  our 
student  body  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding urban  and  suburban 
context.  Indeed,  this  diversity  is 
arguably  greater  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  its  immediate 
environment  than  is  the  case  for 
any  of  our  peers  among  the  major 
North  American  public  research 
universities.  The  dynamic  that 
has  transformed  the  multi- 
cultural make-up  of  the  Univer- 
sity over  the  past  few  decades 
will  continue  into  the  next 
century.  On  campus,  these 
changes  are  most  apparent  among 
our  students;  but  with  the  wave 
of  faculty  appointments  that  will 
occur  in  the  next  decade,  they 
will  come  to  characterize  the 
faculty  as  well.  Celebrating  and 
continuing  to  foster  the  vibrancy 
and  diversity  of  the  University 
community  must  be  central  to 
what  we  do  - it  is  a large  part  of 
what  makes  us  attractive  as  a 
place  to  do  exciting  scholarly 
work. 

What,  then,  are  the  hallmarks  of 
this  cycle  of  academic  planning  at 
the  University  of  Toronto?  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  marked  by  an 
emphasis  on  three  key  priorities  - 
renewing  our  faculty,  enhancing 
the  quality  of  the  educational 
experience  of  our  students,  and 
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improving  the  structure  and 
content  of  our  academic  pro- 
grams - within  the  framework 
established  by  the  White  Paper. 
We  focus  on  these  priorities 
because  of  the  massive  challenges 
and  opportunities  that  the  2000- 
2004  period  will  bring  in  each  of 
these  areas  and  because,  although 
we  have  made  a number  of 
critically  important  advances  that 
have  positioned  us  well  to  make 
further  progress,  we  clearly  have 
further  to  go  in  achieving  the 
ambitions  of  the  White  Paper. 

The  White  Paper  remains  the 
guiding  framework  for  planning 
at  the  University  of  Toronto:  the 
objectives  set  out  therein  remain 
as  central  to  the  mission  of  the 
University,  and  as  much  a beacon 
for  the  future  as  they  were  in 
1994.  While  some  of  the  White 
Paper  strategies  proposed  in 
pursuit  of  those  objectives  may 
require  some  fine-tuning  in  the 
light  of  experience  and  changing 
circumstances,  they  also  remain 
essential  parts  of  the  planning 
framework. 

This  next  cycle  of  planning  will 
also  be  marked  by  two  proce- 
dural emphases:  on  self-assess- 
ment and  external  review,  and  on 
broad  consultation.  In  focusing 
on  key  priorities  in  the  coming 
planning  cycle  we  need  to  take  an 
even  more  critical  approach  to 
assessing  our  strengths  and 
weaknesses  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  Every  unit,  in 
developing  its  academic  plan,  will 
be  expected  to  undertake  a 
process  of  evidence-based  self- 
study,  and  to  subject  that  self- 
study  to  review  and  commentary 
by  external  reviewers.  To  pursue 
our  mission  to  rank  in  the  first 
tier  of  public  research  universities 
in  the  world,  we  must  consis- 
tently hold  ourselves  to  interna- 
tional standards,  and  recognize 
that  those  standards  are  continu- 
ally being  ratcheted  up.  It  is  not 
enough  to  assert  an  ambitious 
mission;  we  must  also  be  pre- 
pared to  be  judged  openly  against 
international  standards.  And  we 
must  be  prepared  to  take  action 
in  response  to  those  judgments  - 
in  determining  what  we  will  do 
and  what  we  will  not  do,  and 
how  we  can  do  things  better.  If 
there  ever  was  a time  for  compla- 
cency at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  it  is  most  definitely  not 
in  this  current  critical  epoch  in 
the  history  of  higher  education  in 
Canada.  There  is  a danger  that 
pride  in  this  great  institution  can 
be  taken  for  self-congratulation. 
Wisdom  counsels  that  we  keep 
the  difference  clearly  in  mind,  so 
that  pride  may  fuel  and  not 
temper  our  ambitions. 

Furthermore,  we  recognize  that 
the  University  can  achieve  its 
potential  only  with  the  full 
engagement  of  its  members.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  plans  be 
developed  through  processes  that 
involve  the  faculty,  students  and 
staff  of  each  unit  - faculty, 
college,  department,  centre  or 
institute.  The  degree  of  consulta- 
tion varied  widely  across  units  in 
the  last  planning  cycle;  and  we 
urge  that  each  unit  take  the 
process  of  consultation  seriously 
in  the  coming  cycle.  To  begin  this 
process,  the  authors  of  this  paper. 


the  Provost  and  the  Deputy 
Provost,  undertook  a round  of 
consultations  on  a draft  of  this 
document,  involving  some  thirty 
meetings  with  faculty  councils, 
committees  of  governance, 
student  governments  and  other 
representative  bodies,  across  the 
University  during  the  fall  of 
1998;  and  this  document  reflects 
the  results  of  those  consultations. 

By  way  of  guidance  to  units  as  to 
the  involvement  of  students  in 
particular,  the  Provost  will 
shortly  issue  a companion 
document  reviewing  some  best 
practice  within  the  University  in 
this  regard. 

With  the  addition  of  increased 
emphasis  on  self-assessment  and 
review  and  on  consultation,  the 
planning  process  will  follow  the 
model  developed  for  the  1994- 
2000  cycle.  This  is  an  iterative 
and  interactive  process.  This 
paper,  together  with  the  White 
Paper,  sets  out  the  framework 
within  which  divisional  plans  are 
to  be  developed.  But  it  is  the 
divisional  plans  themselves, 
developed  locally  and  discussed 
at  key  stages  in  their  develop- 
ment by  the  divisional  leader  and 
the  Provost,  that  establish  the 
substantive  priorities  of  each 
division.  This  is  a combination  of 
“top-down”  and  “bottom-up” 
planning  that  has  served  us  well. 

As  in  the  past,  all  divisions  will 
be  required  to  take  an  across-the- 
board  budget  reduction  (in  this 
case  1.5  percent  per  year  from 
2000-01  to  2003-04)  to  contri- 
bute to  the  Academic  Priorities 
Fund  (APF).  Selectivity  will  be 
exercised  through  allocations 
from  the  APF,  on  the  basis  of 
divisional  plans. 

This  paper  has  several  parts.  The 
next  section  describes  the 
continuing  relevance  of  the 
objectives  set  out  in  the  White 
Paper,  while  noting  some  major 
changes  in  the  context  in  which 
they  must  be  pursued,  and 
includes  a summary  listing  of 
those  objectives.  The  third 
section  of  the  paper  describes  and 
assesses  the  results  of  the  1994- 
2000  planning  cycle.  The  fourth 
and  central  section  lays  out  the 
three  key  priorities  for  the  2000- 
2004  cycle:  building  the  faculty 
for  the  twenty-first  century, 
enhancing  the  learning  experience 
of  students,  and  improving  the 
structure  and  content  of  our 
academic  programs.  A final 
section  provides  guidance  to 
divisions  regarding  the  process 
for  divisional  planning,  and  the 
format  of  divisional  plans. 

II.  The  White  Paper 
Objectives  in  a 
Changing  Context 

In  1994  the  White  Paper  enunci- 
ated a vision  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  2000  which  bears 
repeating  here: 

[T]he  University  of  Toronto  in  the 
year  2000  [will  be]  a research 
university  in  which  teaching  and 
research  are  intimately  linked,  in 
which  communities  of  scholars 
participate  in  international 
networks  at  the  frontiers  of  their 
areas  of  study,  and  in  which  the 
horizons  of  inquiry  are  continu- 
ally being  expanded  through 
partnerships  within  and  beyond 


the  university.  This  is  not  a vision 
radically  different  than  what  is 
best  in  the  University  of  today. 

This  is  a rich  and  diverse  univer- 
sity with  renowned  strengths  in  all 
branches  of  inquiry  - the  humani- 
ties, the  social  sciences,  the 
physical  and  life  sciences  and  the 
professions.  This  is  a scope  that 
must  be  retained  even  as  we  refine 
our  strengths.  This  vision  also 
does  not  imply  radical  change  for 
the  many  members  of  the 
university  community  who  are 
now  fully  engaged  in  the  life  of 
the  institution  and  who  contribute 
to  its  multiple  strengths. 

Achieving  this  vision  across 

the  range  of  our  endeavours  will 
present  a great  challenge.  Indeed, 
even  preserving  our  current 
strengths,  in  the  context  of 
shrinkage  in  the  revenue  base 
upon  which  we  have  come  to 
depend,  will  be  a formidable  task. 
The  University  of  Toronto  six 
years  from  today  will  have  a 
smaller  operating  budget  than  it 
does  today.  But  with  that  reduc- 
tion can  come  increased  focus 
upon  our  distinctive  strengths. 

Only  a concentrated  effort  in  all 
of  our  divisions  will  enable  us  to 
meet  this  challenge. 

In  1994  we  anticipated  a future  in 
which  the  University  would 
enhance  its  distinctive  strengths 
even  as  its  operating  budget 
declined.  In  both  of  these 
respects  our  expectation  was 
borne  out.  The  reductions  in 
public  funding  were  greater  than 
anticipated,  calling  for  a greater 
reliance  on  tuition  fees  and 
higher  ambitions  in  our  private 
fund-raising  than  we  might  have 
foreseen.  Even  our  increased 
reliance  on  private  sources  could 
not  fully  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  public  funding:  overall,  the 
operating  budget  of  the  Univer- 
sity declined  slightly  (about  three 
percent  in  real  terms,  after  taking 
account  of  the  merger  that 
resulted  in  OISE/UT)  from  1994/ 

5 to  1999/2000.  Our  academic 
complement  will,  if  currently 
approved  priorities  for  endowed 
chairs  are  successfully  funded, 
have  remained  stable  in  aggre- 
gate, although  our  administrative 
complement  will  have  declined. 
These  aggregate  levels,  however, 
mask  a great  deal  of  re-allocation 
and  focused  change:  in,  for 
example,  the  re-structuring  of 
professional  programs,  expansion 
in  selected  areas  and  contraction 
in  others,  significant  improve- 
ments in  information  technology, 
and  a greatly  increased  and  re- 
designed program  of  student  aid. 

The  hallmark  of  the  White  Paper 
was  its  linkage  of  teaching  and 
research:  all  else  followed  from 
that  fundamental  nexus.  It  traced 
out  the  implications  of  our 
mission  as  “an  internationally 
significant  research  university 
with  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
professional  programs  of  excel- 
lent quality”  to  mean  not  only 
that  our  scholarship  must  be  held 
to  international  standards  of 
quality  but  that  our  teaching 
programs  must  reflect  that 
scholarship  and  must  be  of  a 
quality  commensurate  with  that 
of  the  finest  public  research 
universities  in  the  world.  This 
ambition  has  to  inform  our 
recruitment  and  support  of 
faculty  and  students  (and  the 
expectations  we  place  upon 
them),  the  design  of  our  academic 
programs,  and  our  provision  of 


infrastructure.  It  does  not  apply 
only  for  one  six-year  planning 
period,  nor  can  the  level  of 
achievement  that  it  implies  ever 
be  reached  once-and-for-all.  The 
objectives  set  out  in  the  White 
Paper,  which  are  reproduced  at 
the  end  of  this  section,  are  of 
continuing  relevance,  even  as  the 
context  in  which  they  are  pur- 
sued is  changing. 

The  current  context,  and  that  of 
the  foreseeable  future,  is  one  of 
intensified  competition  - for 
faculty,  for  students,  for  re- 
sources. This  competition  is 
being  driven  by  changes  in  the 
regulatory  environment  and  by 
technological  change  and  the 
globalization  of  the  economy. 

Our  potential  faculty  have 
increased  career  options.  Our 
potential  students  know  that  as 
graduates  they  will  be  living  in  a 
world  of  increased  international 
exchange,  communication  and 
competition,  and  many  of  them 
will  be  seeking  employment  in 
organizations  and  institutions 
that  compete  in  global  markets. 
With  these  expectations,  they  will 
increasingly  seek  an  education  of 
the  highest  quality  internation- 
ally. The  University  of  Toronto 
can  thrive  in  this  context  only  if  it 
offers  a comprehensive  environ- 
ment of  a quality  that  is  prefer- 
able to  that  offered  by  other 
universities  or  indeed  other 
venues  in  which  to  pursue  an 
education  or  a knowledge-based 
career.  We  noted  the  importance 
of  the  campus-based  experience 
in  the  White  Paper: 

[I]t  is  possible  for  single  scholars 
or  groups  of  scholars  who  are  at 
some  physical  distance  from  each 
other  to  come  to  constitute, 
through  continual  exchange,  a 
node  within  a broader  network. 
Nonetheless,  most  scholars 
flourish  in  a supportive  environ- 
ment that  includes  the  physical 
presence  of  others  in  their  field  or 
in  closely  related  areas. 
[Information  technology  ... 
enhances  but  does  not  replace  on- 
going patterns  of  academic 
exchange  that  include  face-to-face 
contact.  Daily  exchange  - over 
coffee  or  lunch,  or  even  in  the 
elevator,  as  well  as  in  the  labora- 
tory, the  library,  or  the  seminar  - 
allows  for  a spontaneity  and 
serendipity  that  mediated 
communication  is  less  likely  to 
achieve. 

This  observation  applies  equally 
to  exchanges  among  faculty, 
between  faculty  and  students, 
and  among  students  themselves. 
The  White  Paper  quoted  and 
commented  upon  an  eloquent 
statement  from  the  popular  press 
[a  Globe  and  Mail  editorial]: 

‘The  great  value  of  the  university 
is  the  opportunity  to  meet  face  to 
face  with  other  students  and  to 
have  one’s  own  ideas  challenged, 
deliberately  in  seminars  and 
laboratories  and  midnight 
arguments,  incidentally  just  by  the 
act  of  being  on  cimpus,  poised  to 
encounter  the  unexpected.’  The 
quality  of  education  and  student 
life  at  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
a function,  not  just  of  the  quality 
of  our  programs  and  our  faculty, 
but  of  the  talents  and  diverse 
perspectives  that  students 
themselves  bring  to  their  mutual 
encounters. 

The  campus-based  research- 
intensive  university  is  not  about 
to  disappear.  Indeed,  held  to  a 
high  standard  of  excellence,  it  has 


unique  advantages  in  the  evolving 
context  of  post-secondary 
education  - in  fostering  a com- 
munity of  scholarship  and 
interpersonal  exchange  in  which 
questions  at  the  leading  edge  of 
knowledge  are  pursued.  The 
University  of  Toronto  has  both 
inherent  advantages  and  inherent 
disadvantages  in  this  regard.  It  is, 
unarguably,  a very  large  univer- 
sity in  the  centre  of  a very  large 
metropolitan  area  - characteris- 
tics that  on  their  face  suggest  the 
danger  of  impersonality.  Yet  the 
very  size  and  diversity  of  the 
University  and  its  urban  and 
suburban  context  offer  a richness 
of  experience  rivaled  by  only  a 
very  few  institutions.  And  the 
potential  for  impersonality  is 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  the 
University  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  distinctive  college  and 
faculty  communities.  We  need  to 
continue  to  build  upon  the 
potential  of  these  “local”  com- 
munities to  enhance  the  distinc- 
tive campus-based  experience 
that  we  can  offer. 

A clear  challenge  for  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  next  decade  is  to  decide 
how  to  respond  to  what  is 
projected  to  be  a growth  in 
demand  for  university  places  in 
Ontario,  and  particularly  in  the 
GTA.  Changes  to  the  Ontario 
high  school  curriculum  will  yield 
a temporary  large  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  students  graduating 
from  high  school  - the  so-called 
“double  cohort”  - an  effect  which 
is  expected  to  be  spread  over  the 
years  2002-2004.  This  temporary 
bulge,  however,  sits  atop  an 
anticipated  steady  demographic 
increase  in  the  university-age 
population  resulting  from  the 
“echo”  of  the  baby  boom. 
Estimates  of  the  size  of  the 
“double  cohort”  and  the  underly- 
ing secular  increase  are  currently 
being  developed  by  COU  and  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training,  based  on  demographic 
data  and  on  a number  of 
behavioural  assumptions. 

One  way  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  respond  to  this 
projected  increase  would  be  to 
increase  substantially,  even  to 
double,  enrolment  at  one  or  both 
of  our  suburban  campuses. 
Arguably  neither  the  University 
of  Toronto  at  Scarborough  nor 
the  University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga  currently  has  a 
faculty  complement  of  optimal 
size  to  function  as  self-contained 
colleges  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  Both  have  responded  to  this 
problem  by  targeting  certain 
areas  of  emphasis  and  by  devel- 
oping distinctive  inter-disciplin- 
ary offerings.  Doubling  enrol- 
ment, however,  could  provide 
one  or  both  with  the  degrees  of 
freedom  necessary  to  develop  a 
fuller  suite  of  offerings.  Any  such 
move  would  require  very  careful 
analysis,  consultation  and 
planning,  and  would  need  to 
involve  discussions  with  govern- 
ment to  ensure  that  the  necessary 
resources  would  be  forthcoming. 
Our  consultations  have  suggested 
that  there  is  considerable  enthusi- 
asm on  both  campuses  to  begin 
such  a process.  As  for  the  St. 
George  campus,  we  anticipate 
only  selective  enrolment  in- 
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creases  in  certain  areas.  A 
doubling  of  enrolment  in  under- 
graduate high  demand  engineer- 
ing programs  and  computer 
science,  for  example,  is  currently 
underway  - a process  that  will 
yield  about  2,000  additional 
places  by  2003. 

An  undeniable  characteristic  of 
the  policy  environment  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  at  least  in  the 
short  term,  is  the  increasingly 
targeted  nature  of  public  funding 
at  the  margin,  and  the  greater 
insistence  on  partnerships  with 
the  private  sector  in  order  to 
qualify  for  public  support. 
Government  programs  (the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innova- 
tion and  the  Ontario  Research 
and  Development  Challenge 
Fund)  target  science  and  techno- 
logy areas  for  public  sector 
support  for  research  infrastruc- 
ture, subject  to  requirements  for 
matching  funding  from  private 
sector  partners.  The  Government 
of  Ontario’s  Access  to  Opportu- 
nities program  provides  base 
funding  to  expand  enrolment  in 
the  high  demand  areas  of  electri- 
cal and  computer  engineering  and 
computer  science,  and  also 
provide  infrastructure  funding 
subject  to  private  sector  matches. 
These  particular  programs  are 
consistent  with  our  own  priori- 
ties, and  thus  represent  welcome 
additions  to  our  resources.  The 
targeted  nature  of  the  funding, 
however,  underlines  the  impor- 
tance of  our  retaining  the  flexibil- 
ity and  the  capacity  to  re-allocate 
resources  internally  in  accor- 
dance with  the  broad  range  of 
our  priorities.  In  particular,  it 
highlights  the  importance  of 
exercising  our  internal  instru- 
ments to  support  areas  of  priority 
for  us  that  are  neglected  by 
targeted  public  sector  funding, 
most  notably  areas  in  the  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences. 

Similarly,  there  is  a clear  trend  for 
universities  to  be  increasingly 
engaged  with  partners  in  the 
private  sector  and  in  the  broader 
public  sector.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  such  partnerships  are 
conditions  of  access  to  targeted 
public  funding.  These  partner- 
ships must  always  be  conceived 
within  a framework  that  respects 
the  University’s  fundamental 
values;  so  conceived,  they  can 
engage  the  University  with 
important  technological,  eco- 
nomic, political,  social  and 
cultural  problems  and  issues.  We 
need  to  be  alert  to  those  opportu- 
nities for  partnership  that  further 
our  mission;  and  we  need  to  be 
alert  to  these  possibilities  across 
the  broad  range  of  social  partners 
and  disciplines.  Even  “industrial” 
partnerships  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  physical  and 
biomedical  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing. The  Director  of  the  Graduate 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama, 
for  example,  pointed  out  to  us  the 
importance  of  that  centre’s 
connections  with  the  Stratford 
Festival,  the  Shaw  Festival,  CBC 
Radio  Drama,  Actors’  Repertory 
Company  and  several  other 
professional  companies  in  the 
Toronto  region  - which  have 
taken  the  form  of  “internships” 
for  students  as  well  as  co- 
productions. 


It  is  particularly  important  that 
we  take  a broad  view  of  the 
possibilities  raised  by  new 
sources  of  public  funding  and  by 
partnerships  with  other  institu- 
tions and  organizations,  given 
that  many  of  the  changes  dis- 
cussed in  this  section  are,  on  their 
face,  threatening  to  a set  of 
disciplines  that  are  integral  to  the 
very  idea  and  essence  of  the 
university  - the  humanities. 

Much  of  what  has  for  centuries 
been  central  to  study  in  the 
humanities  - individual  scholar- 
ship, and  time  for  the  gestation 
and  maturation  of  ideas  - is  at 
odds  with  trends  in  many  other 
areas  of  university  (and  indeed  in 
some  sub-fields  of  the  humanities 
themselves),  which  are  increas- 
ingly marked  by  collaborative 
modes  of  inquiry  and  techno- 
logies that  not  only  allow  for 
but  can  fuel  demand  for  rapid 
exchange,  and  with  a public 
policy  context  that  has  been 
distinctly  inimical  to  the  classical 
model  of  scholarship  in  the 
humanities. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto, 
moreover,  the  anxiety  that  can 
result  from  these  tensions  and 
challenges  has  been  exacerbated 
by  changes  in  the  academic 
complement.  The  University  of 
Toronto  has  had  a very  large 
academic  complement  in  the 
humanities  - in  part  as  a histori- 
cal legacy  of  our  system  of 
federated  universities,  in  which 
separate  departments  of  Classics, 
English,  French,  German, 
Religion  and  Philosophy  (Ethics) 
were  maintained  until  the  mid- 
1970s.  As  these  faculty  members 
now  retire,  they  are  being 
replaced  at  a rate  less  than  that  in 
the  social,  physical  and  life 
sciences.  While  this  complement 
reduction  is  an  entirely  appropri- 
ate outcome  of  academic  plan- 
ning, it  has  reinforced  a percep- 
tion by  some  that  the  humanities 
are  being  devalued  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  perception  must  be 
countered  in  the  strongest  terms. 
We  need  as  a University  to  re- 
assert, at  the  level  both  of 
symbols  and  of  tangible  re- 
sources, the  historical  and 
continuing  centrality  of  the 
humanities  to  our  mission.  The 
recent  extraordinary  gift  from 
our  Chancellor,  double-matched 
from  the  University’s  own 
endowment  to  create  a $15 
million  endowment  for  Distin- 
guished Chairs  in  the  humanities, 
represents  one  such  symbolic  and 
tangible  commitment. 

The  Chancellor’s  gift  also 
represents  the  critical  difference 
that  private  benefaction  can 
make.  We  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  a public  university  sup- 
ported by  a large  public  invest- 
ment through  government,  an 
investment  that  must  increase  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  mission. 
Private  support  must  build  upon, 
not  substitute  for,  public  funding. 
At  the  same  time,  in  comparison 
with  the  great  public  universities 
which  we  use  as  the  benchmark 
of  our  aspirations,  we  are  well 
behind  in  terms  of  the  level  of 
private  funding.  The  current 
campaign  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  has,  happily,  taken  us  to 
a much  higher  level  of  private 


support  than  ever  before.  The 
challenge  now  is  to  sustain  and 
build  upon  this  new  plateau.  Our 
development  activities  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  characterized 
by  episodic,  once-a-decade 
campaigns  with  periods  of 
consolidation  between  them. 
Rather,  we  must  plan  for  a future 
that  includes  permanent  develop- 
ment activities  at  a high  standard 
of  pace  and  performance.  Over 
the  past  several  years  we  have 
achieved  a remarkable  congru- 
ence of  academic  priorities  and 
development  activities.  At  the 
same  time  a new  model  of 
centrally  coordinated,  decentral- 
ized development  has  yielded 
unprecedented  financial  results. 
Building  on  this  success  implies  a 
significant  commitment  of  effort 
and  resources  in  each  division  as 
well  as  at  the  centre. 

In  short,  the  environment  we  face 
as  we  enter  the  twenty-first 
century  is  even  more  dynamic, 
competitive  and  challenging  than 
that  which  we  faced  in  1994. 
These  changes  in  no  way  alter  the 
objectives  set  out  in  the  White 
Paper.  On  the  contrary,  they  give 
them  even  greater  urgency.  Our 
key  priorities  for  the  coming 
planning  cycle,  as  discussed  in 
Section  IV  below,  must  be 
established  within  the  framework 
of  the  White  Paper,  taking 
account  not  only  of  what  we  have 
(and  have  not)  accomplished,  but 
of  the  growing  challenges  we 
face. 

PLANNING  FOR  2000 
OBJECTIVES 

1.  Linking  Teaching 
and  Research 

Objective  1.1:  The  great  majority 
of  courses  at  all  levels  of  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  as  well 
as  the  graduate  curriculum  should 
be  taught  by  professors  who  are 
engaged  in  active  programs  of 
research  and  scholarship. 

Objective  1.2:  The  norm  for 
members  of  the  professoriate  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  should 
be  full  involvement  in  under- 
graduate education,  graduate 
education  and  research  and 
scholarship. 

Objective  1.3:  Opportunities 
should  be  available,  across  the 
humanities,  social  sciences, 
physical  and  life  sciences  and 
professions,  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  to  partici- 
pate in  research  projects  with 
faculty  members. 

2.  Improving  the 
Organization  and 
Format  of  our 
Academic  Programs 

Objective  2.1:  The  great  majority 
of  undergraduate  students  should 
graduate  from  our  programs 
satisfied  that  they  have  received 
an  excellent  undergraduate 
education. 

Objective  2.2:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  be  recognized 
nationally  and  internationally  as 
among  the  first  rank  of  public 
North  American  research  univer- 


sities in  the  quality  of  its  under- 
graduate education. 

Objective  2.3:  In  their  experience 
of  instruction  by  research-based 
faculty,  undergraduate  students  at 
all  levels  should  participate  in  a 
variety  of  learning  formats, 
ranging  from  individualized 
instruction  through  small  semi- 
nars to  lecture  formats;  and 
should  experience  and  become 
familiar  with  a wide  range  of 
instructional  technologies. 

Objective  2.4:  The  structure  of 
undergraduate  programs  should 
be  as  simple  and  coherent  as 
possible,  while  recognizing  the 
requirements  of  progression 
through  particular  areas  of  study. 

Objective  2.5:  The  range  of  senior 
undergraduate  courses  in  each 
department  and  division  should 
include  both  exclusively  under- 
graduate and  joint  graduate/ 
undergraduate  courses. 

Objective  2.6:  The  format  of  our 
undergraduate  programs  should 
facilitate  access  by  students  with 
career  and  family  responsibilities. 

Objective  2.7:  The  great  majority 
of  graduate  students  should 
complete  their  programs  satisfied 
that  they  have  received  an 
excellent  graduate  education. 

Objective  2.8:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  be  recognized 
nationally  and  internationally  as 
among  the  first  rank  of  public 
North  American  research  univer- 
sities in  the  quality  of  its  graduate 
education. 

Objective  2.9:  The  structure  of 
graduate  programs  should 
accommodate  both  research- 
oriented  master’s  and  doctoral 
programs  an  d professionally- 
oriented  master’s  programs.  The 
design  of  each  of  these  types  of 
programs  should  be  clearly 
related  to  their  respective  goals, 
while  providing  bridges  from 
professionally-oriented  master’s 
programs  to  the  doctoral  stream. 

Objective  2.10:  The  majority  of 
courses  in  a given  graduate 
program  should  be  offered  in  a 
graduate-only  format. 

Objective  2.11:  The  time  taken  to 
complete  a doctoral  program 
should  typically  be  four  years  past 
the  master’s  degree. 

Objective  2.12:  Students  in  all  of 
our  graduate  programs  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  courses  or  other  offerings 
specifically  directed  toward 
professional  development. 

Objective  2.13:  The  format  of  our 
graduate  programs  should 
facilitate  access  by  students  with 
career  and  family  responsibilities. 

Objective  2.14:  Opportunities  for 
graduate  students  to  partake  of 
course  offerings  and  faculty 
resources  outside  their  home 
departments,  within  a coherent 
program  of  study,  should  be 
facilitated. 

Objective  2.15:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  be  the  leading 
university  in  Canada  in  the 
development  and  refinement  of 
models  of  professional  education. 

Objective  2.16:  All  faculty 
members  should  be  encouraged  to 
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contribute  to  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  in  the  broader 
community,  whether  through 
formal  programs  of  continuing 
education  or  through  informal 
mechanisms  such  as  the  media 
and  other  professional,  industrial 
or  community  forums. 

Objective  2.17:  The  University  of 
Toronto,  through  various  aca- 
demic divisions  and  through  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies, 
should  continue  to  be  active  in 
developing  and  offering  continu- 
ing education  programs  and 
courses,  and  should  be  alert  to 
opportunities  for  innovation  in 
the  continuing  education  field. 

3.  Restructuring  Our 
Areas  of  Study 

Objective  3. 1:  No  program  should 
be  offered  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  unless  it: 

• is  in  demand  by  excellent 
students 

• has  associated  faculty  who  are 
active  scholars,  and  who  bring 
their  scholarship  to  bear  in  their 
teaching 

• is  consistent  with  the  evolution 
of  the  area  of  study  within 
which  it  is  offered 

• is  regarded  by  peers  to  be  in  the 
top  third  among  similar 
programs  offered  in  Canada,  or 
is  the  sole  program  of  its  type  in 
Ontario 

• is  consistent  with  the  mission  of 
the  University  of  Toronto 

• makes  efficient  use  of  the 
resources  committed  to  it 

Objective  3.2:  The  University  of 
Toronto  will  give  particular 
emphasis  to  supporting,  strength- 
ening and  developing  programs 
that: 

• are  in  demand  by  outstanding 
students 

• have  associated  faculty  who  are 
leading  scholars,  and  who  bring 
their  scholarship  to  bear  in  their 
teaching 

• are  at  the  leading  edge  of  the 
areas  of  study  within  which 
they  are  offered 

• are  regarded  by  peers  to  be  or 
to  have  the  potential  to  be  the 
best  programs  of  their  kind  in 
Canada,  and  among  the  top 
quartile  of  similar  programs  in 
North  America 

• advance  the  mission  of  the 
University  of  Toronto 

• exploit  fully  and  efficiently  all 
of  the  resources  of  the  Univer- 
sity that  are  relevant  to  an  area 
of  study 

• develop,  where  appropriate, 
partnerships  with  other  univer- 
sities and  with  other  organiza- 
tions to  foster  research  and 
deliver  teaching  programs 

4.  Finding  the  right 
Enrolment  Balance 

No  specific  objectives  stated 

5.  Strengthening  Our 
Participation  in 
Research  Networks 

Objective  3.1:  In  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  areas  in  which  it  is 
involved,  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  be  represented  in 


a significant  node  or  nodes  of  an 
international  network  of  scholars. 

Objective  5.2:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  continue  to  be  a 
leader  in  the  creation  of  knowl- 
edge and  technology,  while  being 
alert  to  opportunities  to  develop 
creative  applications  of  that 
knowledge  and  technology. 

Objective  5.3:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  attain  and 
maintain  the  pre-eminent  position 
among  Canadian  universities  in 
the  number  and  value  of  research 
awards  received  from  the  three 
federal  granting  councils,  per 
eligible  faculty  member. 

Objective  5.4:  The  University 
should  seek,  maintain,  and 
enhance  alternative  sources  of 
research  funding  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

6.  Recruiting  and 
Supporting 
Outstanding  Students 

Objective  6.1:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  show  continual 
improvement  in  the  quality  of 
entering  students  relative  to  the 
available  pool. 

Objective  6.2:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  increase  the 
geographic  diversity  of  the  sources 
of  its  undergraduate  student 
body. 

Objective  6.3:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  continue  and 
develop  its  efforts  of  outreach  to 
groups  traditionally  under- 
represented in  the  undergraduate 
student  population. 

Objective  6.4:  The  role  of  the 
constituent  and  federated  Col- 
leges as  a distinctive  element  in 
undergraduate  student  life  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  should  be 
enhanced. 

Objective  6.5:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  maintain,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  programs 
improve  its  record  with  respect  to 
the  entering  grade  averages  of 
students  beginning  graduate 
programs. 

Objective  6.6:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  continue  to  ensure 
that  its  graduate  student  body  is 
drawn  from  a broad  international 
range. 

Objective  6.7:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  continue  and 
develop  its  efforts  of  outreach  to 
groups  traditionally  under- 
represented in  the  graduate 
student  population. 

Objective  6.8:  Facilities  and 
amenities  to  enhance  graduate 
student  life  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  be  substantially 
improved. 

7.  Recruiting  and 
Supporting 
Outstanding  Faculty, 
Academic  Administrators 
and  Staff 

Objective  7.1:  In  making  new 
appointments,  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  recruit  into  its 
professorial  ranks  those  who  are 
or  who  have  the  potential  to  be 


leading  scholars  in  their  fields  and 
excellent  teachers. 

Objective  7.2:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  continue  and 
develop  its  policy  of  seeking  to 
ensure  that  the  proportion  of 
members  of  under-represented 
groups  who  are  hired  as  faculty 
members  reflects  their  representa- 
tion in  the  applicant  pool. 

Objective  7.3:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  provide  an 
environment  in  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  are  supported 
and  challenged  to  perform  at  their 
highest  potential. 

Objective  7.4:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  increase  its  efforts 
to  ensure  that  the  best  possible 
candidates  are  recruited  for 
academic  administrative  positions. 

Objective  7.5:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  maintain  and 
develop  an  administrative 
complement  of  staff  with  strong 
managerial,  organizationaband 
technical  abilities,  and  should 
support  and  challenge  them  to 
perform  at  their  highest  potential. 

Objective  7.6:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  better  communi- 
cate to  its  members  the  impor- 
tance of  service  in  administration 
and  governance  as  an  element  of 
responsible  university  citizenship. 

8.  Planning  Across  the 
Three  Campuses 

Objective  8.1:  Three-campus 
planning  begins  with  the  principle 
that  all  three  campuses  will 
continue  to  be  integral  parts  of  a 
strong  research  university. 

9.  Developing  Our 
Infrastructure 

Objective  9.1:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  be  the  leading 
university  in  Canada  and  among 
the  best  in  the  world  in  providing 
electronic  as  well  as  traditional 
access  to  information  contained  in 
the  Library  and  in  helping  clients 
to  find  information  stored 
elsewhere. 

Objective  9.2:  The  quality  of 
instructional  equipment  at  the 
University  should  be  upgraded  on 
an  on-going  basis. 

Objective  9.3:  The  University 
should  harness  the  full  possibilities 
of  information  technology. 

Objective  9.4:  Though  not 
necessarily  as  a formal  part  of 
their  programs,  all  entering 
students  should  receive  common- 
level  exposure  to  basic  informa- 
tion technology  tools  (e.g.  personal 
productivity  and  electronic 
searching  skills).  Each  discipline 
should  augment  this  basic  capa- 
bility with  appropriate  discipline- 
specific  knowledge  and  tools. 

Objective  9.5  The  academic 
divisions  should  ensure  that  all 
faculty  and  staff  are  provided 
with  access  to  information 
technology  and  support  appropri- 
ate to  their  mission,  discipline  and 
interest.  This  should  include  access 
to  the  campus  backbone  network 
for  effective  use  of  common 
services  such  as  e-mail  and  the 
library. 


Objective  9.6:  The  University 
should  facilitate  the  allocation  of 
space  to  academic  units  as  consis- 
tent with  their  academic  plans. 

Objective  9.7:  The  University 
should  increase  the  proportion  of 
its  capital  base  and  revenues  that 
derive  from  private  giving  by 
intensifying  its  fundraising 
activities,  including  both  the 
continuation  of  on-going  efforts  as 
well  as  the  design  of  a major  new 
permanent  resource  development 
program,  including  a new  capital 
campaign. 

lO.  Improving  Our 
Ability  for  Self- 
Assessment  and 
Accountability 

Objective  10.1:  The  University 
should  have  in  place  the  means 
for  determining  and  reporting,  on 
a regular  and  on-going  basis, 
progress  in  meeting  its  objectives. 

III.  Planning  for  2000: 
An  Appraisal 

The  hallmarks  of  academic 
planning  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  the  1990s  are  three: 

• a multi-year  budgeting  process 
that  provides  the  stability 
necessary  for  long-range 
academic  planning; 

• a combination  of  “top-down” 
and  “bottom-up”  planning 
whereby  academic  divisions 
develop  their  substantive  plans 
within  the  framework  of  a 
University-wide  set  of  objec- 
tives and  strategies;  and 

• a system  of  across-the-board 
budget  cuts,  set  at  a level  to 
allow  for  selective  re-invest- 
ment from  a central  pool  of 
funds  (the  Academic  Priorities 
Fund). 

This  approach  to  planning  has 
served  us  well,  and  it  is  one  that 
we  intend  to  continue.  (The 
significant  difference  in  the  2000- 
2004  cycle  is  that  we  do  not 
anticipate  the  need  for  overall 
budget  reduction,  although  we 
intend  to  continue  an  across-the- 
board  levy  to  allow  for  re- 
allocation to  areas  of  academic 
priority  through  the  Academic 
Priorities  Fund.)  As  we  launch  a 
new  cycle  of  planning,  it  is 
appropriate  to  offer  an  appraisal 
of  what  the  1994-2000  cycle 
accomplished. 

The  Budget  Framework 

The  Long-Range  Budget  Guide- 
lines adopted  in  1994  for  the  six- 
year  period  to  2000  (overlapping 
the  1990-1996  cycle  by  two 
years)  assigned  base  budget  cuts 
of  7.06  percent  to  the  academic 
divisions  (0.33  percent  in  each  of 
1994-95  and  1995-96  as  assigned 
in  the  previous  cycle,  and  1.6 
percent  in  each  of  the  following 
four  years).  Together  with  one- 
time-only  deficit  control  mea- 
sures, these  reductions  were 
projected  to  bring  the  annual 
operating  budget  into  balance  by 
1999-2000,  and  as  well  to  keep 
the  accumulated  deficit  in  1 999— 
2000  within  the  limits  allowed  by 
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Governing  Council  policy  (1.5 
percent  of  operating  revenue). 
The  budget  guidelines  also 
provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Academic  Priorities  Fund 
(APF)  at  a level  of  $20  million  in 
base  funding  and  $13  million  in 
one-time-only  (OTO)  funding  to 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
divisional  plans. 

As  described  in  Part  II  above,  the 
White  Paper  published  in  Febru- 
ary 1994  provided  the  strategic 
framework  within  which  each 
academic  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity developed  a comprehensive 
academic  plan  which  formed  the 
basis  for  budgetary  decisions. 
First,  each  division  indicated  how 
it  would  take  the  assigned  6.4 
percent  base  budget  reduction 
over  the  1994-2000  period. 
Second,  it  indicated  areas  of 
academic  priority  for  re-invest- 
ment, to  be  funded  through  the 
APF. 

This  process  of  multi-year 
academic  and  budget  planning 
proved  very  successful  in  buffer- 
ing the  University’s  divisions 
against  the  shocks  of  abrupt  shifts 
in  its  fiscal  environment  and 
financial  circumstances.  None- 
theless two  major  developments 
required  the  assignment  of 
additional  budget  cuts  during  the 
period.  First,  as  part  of  the  set  of 
public  policy  changes  known  as 
the  “Common  Sense  Revolu- 
tion,” the  provincial  government 
withdrew  $400  million  in  base 
operating  funds  from  the  post- 
secondary education  sector.  At 
the  University  of  Toronto  this 
yielded  a reduction  of  $56  million 
in  the  base  operating  grant. 
Second,  multi-year  compensation 
agreements  reached  with  faculty 
and  staff  in  1997  entailed  ex- 
penses beyond  those  assumed  in 
the  long-range  budget  model 
underlying  the  1994-2000  plan. 

To  cope  with  the  “Common 
Sense  Revolution”  cuts,  the 
University  adopted  a number  of 
strategies,  including  differential 
increases  in  tuition  fees  and 
selective  enrolment  increases. 
Nonetheless,  it  was  necessary  to 
assign  additional  base  budget  cuts 
of  1.4  percent  (on  average)  for 
1996-97,  1.1  percent  in  each  of 
the  years  1997-98  through  1999- 
2000,  and  additional  base  budget 
cuts  of  0.7  in  each  of  the  years 
1998-99  and  1999-2000.  Some 
selectivity  was  exercised  in  the 
allocation  of  the  1.4  percent 
reduction  in  1996-97;  but  the  rest 
of  the  cuts  were  assigned  across- 
the-board.  Furthermore,  in- 
creased levels  of  compensation 
for  faculty  and  staff  in  the 
context  of  constrained  revenues 
meant  that  the  University  must 
reduce  complement  and/or  find 
reductions  in  non-salary  expendi- 
tures. The  mechanism  for  making 
these  reductions  in  the  wake  of 
the  compensation  agreements 
reached  in  1 997  was  to  require 
academic  divisions  to  take 
another  2 percent  base  budget 
cut.  The  level  and  the  cumulative 
effect  of  these  waves  of  base 
budget  reductions  are  shown  in 
Figures  III.l  and  III.2.  They 
meant  that  the  last  two  years  of 
the  planning  period  were  particu- 
larly severe:  academic  divisions 


were  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
cutting  their  base  budgets  by 
almost  nine  percent  in  that  period 
alone.  Accordingly,  divisions 
were  given  a choice  as  to  whether 
to  meet  the  final  2 percent  cut  by 
reducing  base  budgets  before 
2000  or  by  making  OTO  cuts 
and  deferring  the  2 percent 
reduction  until  it  could  be 
incorporated  in  plans  for  the  next 
planning  cycle.  Even  with  these 
budget  reductions,  the  deficit  in 
the  operating  budget  in  1999— 
2000  was  projected  to  be  over  $4 
million  (as  opposed  to  the 
balanced  budget  originally 
projected)  unless  other  measures 
could  be  found  to  reduce  it. 

Each  of  these  waves  of  budget 
cuts  was  assigned  across-the- 
board  (with  limited  exceptions  in 
1996-97).  These  cuts,  however, 
were  assigned  at  a level  that 
allowed  for  the  enhancement  of 
the  APF  as  the  continuing 
mechanism  of  selectivity. 

The  budget  framework,  then,  had 
to  be  adjusted  to  deal  with 
unanticipated  levels  of  budget 
reduction.  But  it  allowed  for  a 
smoothing  of  the  effect  of  these 
shocks.  Moreover,  it  also  allowed 
for  the  incorporation  of  new 
sources  of  revenue  into  the 
planning  process  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  period.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  increase  in  tuition 
revenue  as  allowed  under  govern- 
ment policy  as  announced  in 
December  1997.  Increases  of  up 
to  10  percent  per  year  for  1998 
and  1999  were  adopted  in 
regulated  programs,  with  consid- 
erably larger  increases  in  some 
de-regulated  professional  pro- 
grams - dentistry,  law,  manage- 
ment, medicine,  and  pharmacy. 
Revenue  from  these  tuition 
increases  was  to  be  devoted  to 
enhanced  program  quality. 
Altogether  these  increases 
yielded  $40  million  in  base 
operating  funds.  Once  again,  the 
APF  was  the  primary  mechanism 
for  quality  enhancement:  most  of 
the  revenue  resulting  from  tuition 
increases  above  five  percent  (net 
of  re-investment  in  student  aid) 
flowed  to  the  APF  to  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  academic  plans.1 
Each  division  was  asked  to 
develop  revised  plans,  taking 
stock  of  progress  to  date  and 
identifying  high  priorities  for  re- 
investment to  mitigate  the  impact 
of  budget  cuts  and  to  respond  to 
opportunities  provided  by  new 
tuition  revenue.  This  process 
made  it  clear  that  ambitious 
improvements  in  program  quality 
could  not  be  instituted  or 
sustained  without  the  substantial 
increases  in  tuition  fee  revenue 
flowing  through  the  APF.  A 
number  of  divisions  could  have 
accommodated  the  final  two 
percent  base  budget  reduction 
assigned  in  the  1994-2000  cycle 
only  at  the  cost  of  substantial 
erosion  of  program  quality. 


'For  the  last  two  years  of  the  period, 
1998-99  and  1999-2000,  tuition  revenue 
resulting  from  the  first  five  percent  ' 
increase  in  fees,  and  thirty-five  percent  of 
all  revenue  from  fee  increases  above  five 
percent  (all  net  of  re-investment  in 
student  aid)  was  used  to  reduce  the 
overall  level  of  the  across-the-board  cut. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  net  revenue  from  fee 
increases  above  five  percent  flowed  to  the 
APF. 


It  was,  indeed,  only  because  of 
the  revenue  afforded  by  tuition 
fee  increases  that  the  University 
was  able  to  avoid  further  base 
budget  reductions  and  academic 
divisions  were  able  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  their  plans  for 
program  enhancement.  Long- 
Range  Budget  Guidelines 
(LRBG)  for  1998-2000,  adopted 
in  April  1998,  overlapped  the 
1994-2000  cycle  by  two  years  - 
just  as  the  1994-2000  cycle  had 
overlapped  the  1990-1996  cycle. 
These  guidelines  provided  for  a 
balanced  operating  budget  budget 
in  the  years  2000  through  2004, 
thus  resolving  the  $4  million 
operating  deficit  problem  that 
had  been  looming.  They  also 
provided  for  an  enhancement  of 
the  APF  through  increased 
tuition  revenue  as  described 
above.  Under  these  guidelines, 
divisions  were  encouraged  to 
think  about  the  1998-2000  period 
as  one  of  transition  to  the  next 
planning  cycle  in  revising  their 
plans.  In  response  to  the  revised 
divisional  plans,  a second  round 
of  APF  allocations,  totaling  $14 
million  in  base,  was  made  in 
1998. 

In  summary,  then,  academic 
divisions  were  required  to 
identify  base  budget  reductions 
in  three  waves:  the  initial  reduc- 
tions assigned  in  the  White  Paper, 
the  cuts  resulting  from  the 
Common  Sense  Revolution,  and 
the  cuts  assigned  to  allow  for 
unanticipated  increases  in 
compensation.  These  reductions 
totaled  15  percent,  and  were 
assigned  with  very  limited 
exceptions  across-the-board. 

They  were  set,  however,  at  a level 
that  allowed  for  investment  and 
re-investment  in  areas  of  high 
academic  priority.  The  budget 
strategy,  that  is,  was  one  not 
simply  of  reduction  but  also  of 
re-allocation  in  accordance  with 
academic  planning.  APF  re- 
investments of  $20  million  were 
made  in  the  first  round  of 
allocations,  with  another  $14 
million  being  made  in  the  second 
round.  Together  these  APF 
allocations  amounted  to  about  10 
percent  of  the  relevant  base  of 
academic  divisions.  Funding  of 
about  $4  million  was  reserved  in 
the  APF  to  allow  for  responses  to 
plans  that,  for  various  reasons, 
remained  to  be  completed. 
Moreover,  in  areas  of  high 
demand  targeted  by  provincial 
government  policy,  notably 
electrical  and  computer  engineer- 
ing and  computer  science,  further 
planning  will  be  required  to 
determine  how  best  to  expand  in 
these  areas  in  compliance  with 
government  guidelines  (the 
“Access  to  Opportunities 
Program,  or  ATOP). 

The  two-year  period  1998-2000, 
the  period  of  overlap  between  the 
1994-2000  cycle  and  the  1 998— 
2004  cycle,  will  thus  comprise  a 
period  of  recovery  and  transition. 
It  will  allow  us  to  adjust  to  a 
more  diversified  revenue  base  and 
to  embark  upon  a period  which 
we  project  to  be  one  of  relative 
financial  stability  and  continued 
enhancement  of  our  academic 
offerings. 


The  Impact  of  Planning: 

In  global  terms,  the  planning 
process  has  led  to  a substantial 
degree  of  internal  reallocation 
through  a process  of  excision  and 
re-investment  across  academic 
divisions,  while  maintaining 
substantial  stability  in  the 
aggregate.  Across  the  University, 
aggregate  levels  of  academic 
complement  will  have  been 
maintained,  if  fund-raising  goals 
are  successfully  met;  and  the 
administrative  complement  will 
have  declined.  As  shown  in 
Figure  III. 3,  in  order  to  meet 
their  budget  cuts,  the  academic 
divisions  gave  up  356  FTE 
academic  positions  and  191  FTE 
administrative  positions  in  total. 
Re-investment  from  the  APF 
allowed  for  the  addition  of  259 
academic  positions  outright,  94 
academic  positions  contingent  on 
success  in  fund-raising,  and  71 
administrative  positions. 

The  process  of  excision  and  re- 
investment shifted  resources 
toward  areas  of  highest  academic 
priority  both  across  and  within 
divisions.  This  process  has  been 
characterized  by  a number  of 
themes,  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  examples. 

a)  re-structuring  professional 
education: 

In  a number  of  professional 
faculties,  there  has  been  a dra- 
matic re-structuring  of  programs: 

• The  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Landscape  and  Design  has 
embarked  on  a process  that 
will  shift  professional  pro- 
grams in  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture  from 
the  undergraduate  to  the 
graduate  level,  and  will  also 
yield  an  innovative  Master  of 
Urban  Design  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  as 
well  as  other  academic  units. 

• Professional  programs  in 
Physical  Therapy,  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  and  Nursing 
have  moved  from  first-entry  to 
second-entry  formats;  and  a 
new  second-entry  B.Sc. 
program  in  Radiation  Sciences, 
jointly  offered  with  the 
Michener  Institute,  has  been 
introduced. 

• The  Faculty  of  Music  has  re- 
organized a number  of  its 
graduate  programs  and  is 
strengthening  the  quality  of  its 
performance  offerings. 

In  some  cases,  program  re- 
structuring to  enhance  quality 
had  occurred  just  before  the 
launching  of  the  1994-2000 
planning  process;  and  care  has 
been  taken  to  preserve  those 
gains  in  the  current  cycle: 

• In  the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  the 
undergraduate  program  was 
discontinued  and  a new  Master 
of  Forest  Conservation 
instituted  - a move  which  both 
built  on  the  distinctive  position 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
the  field  of  forestry  and  freed 
up  resources  to  be  re-allocated 
through  the  APF. 
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• In  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  a 
substantial  level  of  funding  was 
committed  prior  to  the  current 
planning  cycle  in  order  to 
institute  a new  second-entry 
undergraduate  curriculum  with 
an  increased  emphasis  on 
problem-based  learning  and 
upper-year  practicums. 

Sustaining  the  budget  cuts 
assigned  in  the  1994-2000  cycle 
would  have  drastically  eroded 
the  quality  of  the  newly- 
instituted  program;  and 
increased  tuition  revenue  has 
allowed  for  APF  funding  to 
off-set  these  cuts. 

• In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
program  quality  was  enhanced 
by  the  introduction  of  a new 
problem-based  learning 
curriculum  in  1994,  and  a 
substantial  reduction  of 
enrolment  without  a corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the 
Faculty’s  operating  budget. 

The  selective  assignment  of 
budget  cuts  within  the  Faculty 
as  well  as  APF  allocations  have 
allowed  the  Faculty  to  preserve 
the  quality  of  the  undergradu- 
ate program,  to  move  in  new 
directions  as  consistent  with 
the  evolution  of  fields  in  which 
it  has  pronounced  strength, 
and  to  remain  at  the  forefront 
of  developments  in  key  areas 
of  medical  science.  It  has,  for 
example,  established  a Program 
in  Molecular  Medicine, 
including  research  and  gradu- 
ate education,  as  a joint  effort 
involving  three  departments 
within  the  Faculty  and  two 
affiliated  teaching  hospitals  and 
including  three  endowed 
chairs.  In  the  light  of  increased 
revenue  that  will  be  generated 
by  tuition  fee  increases  to  be 
phased  in  over  the  next  two 
years,  further  APF  funding 
will  be  considered  in  the  next 
year,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  development  of  the 
Faculty’s  next  plan. 

• The  Faculty  of  Medicine  also 
pioneered  the  development  of 
Academies,  associated  with 
four  teaching  hospital  sites 
(now  three  as  a result  of 
hospital  re-structuring),  to 
provide  an  academic  “home” 
for  undergraduate  medical 
students.  The  success  of  this 
model,  which  was  supported 
through  APF  allocations,  led 
to  the  extension  of  the  scope  of 
each  Academy  to  include 
students  in  other  health 
professions  - first  Occupa- 
tional Therapy,  Physical 
Therapy  and  Speech-Language 
Pathology  within  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  and  then  students 
from  other  health  science 
faculties  - Dentistry,  Nursing, 
Pharmacy  and  Social  Work. 

b ) growth  in  selected  areas: 

A number  of  areas  have  been 
targeted  for  growth  in  this 
planning  cycle,  both  within  and 
across  divisions,  drawing  both 
upon  the  APF  and  upon  the 
potential  offered  by  the 
University’s  development 
campaign. 

• The  Faculty  of  Law  is  intro- 
ducing an  enhanced  program, 


predicated  upon  a significant 
increase  in  academic  comple- 
ment. This  increase  is  to  be 
achieved  both  through  outright 
allocations  from  the  APF, 
enabled  in  large  part  by 
increases  in  tuition  revenue, 
and  through  success  in  fund- 
raising under  the  EAF  matchr 
ing  chair  program.  The  Faculty 
gave  up  8.1  FTE  academic 
positions  to  budget  cuts  and 
was  awarded  19.7  FTE  posi- 
tions from  the  APF,  1 1 of  them 
contingent  on  success  in  fund- 
raising. (To  date  10  of  these 
contingent  positions  have  been 
established,  though  not  yet 
filled.)  The  Faculty  has  also 
introduced  significant  im- 
provements in  program 
quality,  such  as  the  Distin- 
guished International  Visitors 
Program.  APF  allocations  were 
also  made  to  restore  positions 
lost  to  budget  cuts,  so  as  not  to 
jeopardize  the  gains  made  by  a 
Faculty  on  such  a strong 
trajectory  of  improvement. 

• In  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management  (RSM),  a $15 
million  donation,  fully 
matched  by  the  University,  will 
allow  for  the  creation  of  6 
endowed  senior  positions  over 
time.  The  RSM  has  also  made 
significant  investments  in 
program  enhancement  and 
improved  services  to  students, 
at  a level  that  for  a time 
threatened  the  budgetary 
situation  of  the  RSM.  Given 
increased  tuition  revenue,  the 
Provost  has  agreed  to  consider 
subsequent  requests  for  APF 
funding  to  stabilize  the  budget- 
ary situation  of  the  RSM  and 
to  build  upon  this  base  as  part 
of  the  RSM’s  next  plan. 

• The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  presents  a 
particularly  complicated  and 
dynamic  case.  The  Faculty’s 
original  plan,  based  among 
other  things  on  external 
reviews  of  each  program,  called 
for  selective  re-investments 
directed  in  particular  at  growth 
in  areas  of  high  demand.  The 
Faculty  expanded  its  under- 
graduate enrolment  signifi- 
cantly from  a first-year  intake 
of  689  in  1994  to  819  in  1997, 
with  much  of  the  increase 
occurring  in  the  flagship 
programs  of  Engineering 
Science  and  Computer  Engi- 
neering, (the  latter  of  which 
was  doubled  in  enrolment  size 
through  the  addition  of  a 
second  section)  while  increas- 
ing the  quality  of  the  entering 
student  body  as  measured  by 
high-school  graduating 
averages.  The  Faculty  also 
introduced  an  undergraduate 
collaborative  Environmental 
Engineering  program,  building 
on  strengths  in  civil,  chemical, 
mechanical  and  industrial 
engineering.  The  undergradu- 
ate programs  in  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Materials 
Engineering  were  also  re- 
structured to  take  advantage  of 
complementarities  with  other 
programs.  These  various 
changes  required  a shifting  of 
resources  within  the  Faculty. 
Thirty-two  academic  positions 
were  given  up  to  budget  cuts. 


while  the  Faculty  received  27 
academic  positions  outright 
from  the  APF  and  another  22 
conditional  on  fundraising,  all 
of  which  were  selectively 
allocated  to  areas  of  priority. 
Some  of  these  APF  positions 
were  restorations  of  positions 
lost  to  budget  cuts,  so  that  the 
Faculty  could  proceed  with  the 
selective  re-investments 
approved  in  their  original  plan. 
Twenty-eight  administrative 
positions  were  given  up  to 
budget  cuts,  while  14  were 
established  through  APF  re- 
investments. Furthermore,  the 
Provost  will  work  with  the 
Faculty  over  the  coming 
months  to  develop  a plan  for 
further  expansion  within  the 
context  of  the  provincial 
government’s  policy  for  tuition 
fee  deregulation  and  selective 
enrolment  expansion. 

(P™ 

c)  consolidation  and  selective 
growth  in  arts  and  science: 

The  academic  plan  of  the  Faculty 
Arts  and  Science  was  focused  on 
“strengthening  the  core”  of  the 
Faculty,  maintaining  key  areas  of 
strength  across  the  broad  sweep 
of  the  humanities,  social  sciences 
and  physical  and  life  sciences,  and 
moving  into  selected  new  areas  of 
interdisciplinary  study.  Similarly, 
the  University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  at  Mississauga 
(Erindale)  reduced  or  eliminated 
some  specialist  and  major 
programs  in  areas  in  which 
declining  student  demand  and 
faculty  complement  suggested 
that  programs  could  be  effec- 
tively consolidated  on  the  St. 
George  campus,  while  introduc- 
ing several  new  programs 
drawing  upon  faculty  across 
disciplinary  areas. 

• Over  the  1994-2000  planning 
period,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  gave  up  195  academic 
positions  through  early  and 
normal  retirements  in  order  to 
meet  budget  cuts.  Re-alloca- 
tions from  the  APF  totaled  144 
academic  positions,  28  of 
which  were  contingent  on 
fund-raising  for  endowed 
chairs.2  This  net  loss  of  51 
positions  would  have  been 
greater  by  38  were  it  not  for 
the  re-investment  of  tuition 
revenue  in  1998-2000.  Retire- 
ments were  replaced  selec- 
tively, according  to  departmen- 
tal and  faculty-wide  priorities. 
Proportionately  more  retire- 
ments were  replaced  in  the 
physical  and  life  sciences  and 
in  the  social  sciences  than  in 
the  humanities,  a choice  that 
was  understandable  given  the 
large  numbers  of  retiring 
humanities  professors  who  had 
been  appointed  under  the 
college-based  system  of 
multiple  departments  prior  to 
1974. 

• Aided  by  success  in  fund- 
raising, the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 


JIn  addition,  the  Faculty  was  allocated  2 
positions  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
Master  of  Urban  Design  Program  and  3 
positions  (2  of  them  contingent  on  fund- 
raising) to  participate  in  the  Computer 
Engineering  program. 


Science  introduced  new 
undergraduate  programs  in 
International  Studies  - Euro- 
pean Studies,  Asia-Pacific 
Studies  and  Ibero-American 
Studies  - as  well  as  collaborat- 
ing in  a new  Masters  of 
International  Relations  with 
the  Faculty  of  Law  and  the 
Rotman  School  of  Manage- 
ment under  the  aegis  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

• The  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  also  collaborated  with 
the  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Landscape  and  Design  to 
introduce  a new  specialist  and 
major  program  in  Architec- 
tural Studies,  and  a planned 
new  Master  of  Urban  Design. 

• At  Erindale,  34.5  academic 
positions  were  given  up  to 
budget  cuts  while  27  were  re- 
invested (6  contingent  on 
success  in  fundraising).  These 
re-investments  were  made  in 
order  to  maintain  critical  mass 
in  key  disciplines  while 
establishing  and  strengthening 
distinctive  niche  programs 
such  as  Forensic  Sciences,  two 
programs  jointly  offered  with 
Sheridan  College  in  Art  and 
Art  History  and  in  Theatre  and 
Drama  Studies,  and  three  new 
professional  master’s  programs 
- a Master  of  Management  in 
Public  Accounting  (already 
established),  the  Master  of 
Biotechnology  (planned  to  be 
established  soon  aided  by 
success  in  fund-raising),  and  a 
Master  of  Technology  Manage- 
ment planned  for  the  future.  In 
response  to  further  planning, 
the  Provost  will  also  recom- 
mend additional  allocations  in 
the  coming  year. 

• As  a major  experiment  within 
the  planning  process,  the 
University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough  was  placed  on  a 
system  of  responsibility-centre 
budgeting,  and  therefore  does 
not  participate  in  the  budget 
framework  of  across-the  board 
cuts  and  APF  allocations. 
Nonetheless,  Scarborough 
develops  its  plans  within  the 
White  Paper  framework  of 
objectives  and  strategies,  and 
the  Provost  must  approve  the 
plan  in  order  to  recommend 
approval  of  Scarborough’s 
budget  to  the  Academic  Board. 
Scarborough  made  significant 
reductions  to  its  academic 
complement  (about  21  FTE 
positions)  in  the  1994-2000 
period,  largely  in  areas  of  low 
student  enrolment. 

• In  general,  overall  reductions  in 
academic  complement  in  arts 
and  science  disciplines  were 
accompanied  by  overall 
increases  in  FTE  enrolment 
after  1994-95.  The  result  was  an 
increase  in  the  overall  Instruc- 
tional Activity  Index  (I  AI)  in 
most  discipline  categories 
across  the  three  campuses  (but 
not  for  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  at  Erindale),  as 
shown  in  Figures  III. 4 - III-6  — 
although  the  IAIs  did  not 
return  to  the  high  levels  of  the 
early  1990s.  (The  data  in  these 
Figures  do  not  take  account  of 
the  enrolment  increases  under 
agreements  between  the 
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Provost  and  the  Dean  of  Arts 
and  Science  and  the  Principal  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga  after  1996-97.) 
These  increases  in  IAIs  signal 
the  need  for  other  forms  of 
expenditure,  notably  funding 
for  teaching  assistantships.  TA 
funding  has  been  increased  on 
all  three  campuses,  as  noted 
below. 

d)  new  program  formats: 

As  is  apparent  in  the  above 
discussion,  there  was  substantial 


e)  administrative  re-organiza- 
tion: 

In  a number  of  cases  academic 
units  have  been  merged  or 
otherwise  re-structured: 

• The  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
for  example,  has  engaged  in 
significant  internal  re-structur- 
ing including  three  departmen- 
tal mergers  involving  six 
former  departments. 

• In  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  the 
former  departments  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering  and 
Industrial  Engineering  were 
merged. 

• In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  the  Department  of 
Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
Civilizations  was  created  by 
the  merger  of  two  formerly 
distinct  departments. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  mergers 
allowed  for  the  better  integration 
of  academic  strengths  to  provide 


innovation  in  program  develop- 
ment in  a number  of  areas.  Much 
of  this  innovation  involved  new 
program  formats:  an  increasing 
use  of  second-entry,  professional 
master’s,  and  combined  and 
collaborative  models.  Table  1 lists 
programs  adopted  in  each  of 
these  categories  in  the  1994-2000 
planning  cycle.  While  this  list 
does  not  capture  the  full  range  of 
innovation,  it  does  highlight  new 
programs  added  within  these  four 
major  program  categories. 


the  basis  for  academic  program 
development,  and  provided 
platforms  on  which  a critical 
mass  of  academic  complement 
could  be  sustained  and  further 
developed.  In  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health 
Sciences  (resulting  from  the 
merger  of  the  former  depart- 
ments of  Behavioural  Science  and 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Biosta- 
tistics in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine), ten  new  academic  positions 
were  added  - six  from  the  APF 
and  four  through  internal  re- 
organization within  the  Faculty. 

In  addition  to  these  intra- 
divisional  mergers,  re-structuring 
was  also  undertaken  at  the  level 
of  divisions  themselves: 

• The  new  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  and  Health  was 
created  from  the  merger  of  the 
former  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Athletics  and 
Recreation  - a move  that  will 


enhance  both  the  academic 
program  in  physical  education 
and  the  athletic  offerings 
available  to  University  of 
Toronto  students  in  general. 

• The  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  has  been  significantly 
re-structured.  A number  of 
functions  were  devolved  to  the 
level  of  graduate  departments 
to  reduce  duplication  and  to 
allow  for  increased  local 
flexibility,  while  allowing  the 
School  to  focus  on  its  key 
functions  of  policy  and 
program  development.  The 
resulting  administrative  savings 
of  $800,000  in  base  were 
allocated  directly  to  the 
graduate  fellowship  budget. 

• The  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  merged 
with  the  Faculty  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  to 
create  OISE/UT,  bringing 
together  pre-service  and 
graduate  studies  in  education 
and  establishing  a distinctive 
role  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  this  major  academic 
field.  The  merger  agreement 
provided  for  a form  of  respon- 
sibility-centre budgeting  for 
OISE/UT;  hence  it  participates 
in  the  Academic  Priorities 
Fund  only  with  respect  to  its 
pre-service  education  compo- 
nent. It  should  nonetheless  be 
noted  that  an  APF  base-budget 
allocation  of  $350,000  was 
made  for  graduate  student 
support  at  OISE/UT. 

f)  improving  the  academic 
environment: 

A good  deal  of  re-investment  has 
gone  into  improvements  in  the 
environment  that  facilitates  the 
academic  entreprise  of  the 
University.  Improvements  in 
information  technology,  notably 
the  establishment  of  the  Informa- 
tion Commons  and  its  satellites 
within  the  Library  system,  but 
also  including  a broad  range  of 
improvements  throughout  the 
academic  divisions,  have  been  a 
major  focus  for  one- time-only 
(OTO)  expenditures  as  well  as 
some  base  support.  Allocations 
from  the  APF  and  ATF  (Aca- 
demic Transitional  Fund)  for 
information  technology  in  the 
Library  totaled  $4.8  million  in 
OTO  funding.  Eight  million 
dollars  in  support  for  the  Infor- 
mation Commons  was  also 
provided  from  the  University 
Infrastructure  Investment  Fund. 

Throughout  the  planning  period, 
moreover,  the  acquisitions  budget 
of  the  library  system  was  pro- 
tected under  UofT  policy,  and 
increased  by  about  4 percent  per 
year.  The  UTL  is  second  only  to 
Harvard  University  in  the 
number  of  its  annual  acquisitions. 

The  plan  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  Library  (UTL)  pro- 
duced resulted  in  significant 
administrative  stream-lining, 
through  a reduction  of  22.5  FTE 
in  academic  complement  and  79.5 
FTE  in  administrative  comple- 
ment. (The  Library  received  5.3 
FTE  academic  positions  from  the 
APF,  of  which  3 were  contingent 
on  success  in  fund-raising.)  The 
implementation  of  this  plan  has 


Table  1: 

Second-entry  Undergraduate,  Prof  essional  Masters,  Collaborative  and 
Combined  Programs  Introduced  in  1994-2000  Planning  Cycle 

Second-entry  undergraduate: 

• Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 

• Bachelor  of  Science  in  Occupational  Therapy 

• Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 

• Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Therapy  . 

• Bachelor  of  Science  (Radiation  Sciences) 

Professional  masters: 

• Master  of  Architecture 

• Master  of  Arts  in  Child  Study  and  Education 

• Master  of  Engineering  in  Telecommunications 

• Master  of  Forest  Conservation 

• Master  of  Information  Studies 

• Master  of  Management  in  Public  Accounting 

• Master  of  Mathematical  Finance 

• Master  of  Science  in  Biomedical  Communications 

• Master  of  Science  in  Genetic  Counselling 

• Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  (in  process) 

• Master  of  Biotechnology  (planned) 

• Master  of  Urban  Design  (planned) 

• Master  of  Urban  Design  Studies  (planned) 

Collaborative  graduate  programs: 

• Aging  and  the  Life  Course 

• Biomedical  Engineering 

• Biomolecular  Structure 

• Comparative  International  and  Development  Education 

• Developmental  Biology 

• International  Relations 

• Software  Engineering 

• UofT  - McMaster  Program  in  Public  Policy  and  Globalization 

Combined  programs: 

• LL.B./M.A.  (Criminology) 

• LL.B./Ph.D.  (Economics) 

• LL.B./M.A.  (Economics) 

• LL.B./M.A.  (Political  Science,  International  Relations) 

• LL.B./M.A.  (Russian  and  East  European  Studies) 

• M.B.A./M.A.  (Russian  and  East  European  Studies) 

• M.B.A./M.N. 


involved  some  transitional  stress 
on  the  system,  including  the 
development  of  a back-log  in 
cataloguing.  The  Provost  re- 
sponded with  recommendations 
to  relieve  such  stresses,  recom- 
mending $214,000  from  the  ATF 
in  February  1997  to  provide  for 
temporary  increases  in  staffing  at 
peak  periods  for  shelving, 
$600,000  in  OTO  allocations  in 
the  1997/98  budget  to  reduce 
cataloging  back-log,  and  $61,400 
in  base  funding  in  the  1997/98 
budget  to  allow  the  Library  to 
remain  open  over  the  Christmas 
holiday  period.  In  total,  including 
allocation  for  information 
technology,  transitional  funding 
and  other  program  support,  more 
than  $7.8  million  in  OTO 
funding  and  more  than  $222,000 
in  base  was  allocated  to  the 
Library  over  the  1994-2000 
planning  period. 

Other  investments  in  improving 
the  academic  environment,  in  the 
classroom  and  beyond,  were  also 
substantial.  In  addition  to  the 
expenditures  on  information 
technology  in  the  Library  just 
noted,  another  $13.5  million  was 
allocated  on  an  OTO  basis  for 
information  technology  and 
laboratory  equipment.  Improve- 
ments in  classrooms  and  labora- 
tories have  constituted  a related 
focus,  accounting  for  about  $7.5 
million  in  OTO  allocations. 

Finally,  a number  of  academic 
priorities  related  to  the  learning 
environment  outside  the  class- 
room were  supported.  Almost 
$500,000  in  OTO  funding  and 
$121,500  in  base  wenj:  to  the 
support  of  writing  programs  in 
faculties  and  colleges.  In  addition, 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
received  $100,000  in  base  funding 
to  support  quality  improvements 
in  academic  services  in  the  St. 
George  Colleges.  More  than 
$500,000  in  OTO  funding  was 
allocated  to  the  support  of 
Ethno-cultural  Academic 
Initiatives,  such  as  tutorial 
support  and  summer  outreach 
and  mentoring  programs  for 
visible  minority  students.  And 
over  $875,000  was  provided  as 
OTO  matching  funds  for  student 
levies  in  a number  of  divisions  for 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
technology. 

g)  charting  the  campaign: 

In  September  1997  the  University 
formally  launched  its  develop- 
ment campaign,  with  a goal  of 
$400  million.  The  priorities 
established  in  this  campaign  were 
entirely  derived  from  the  aca- 
demic planning  process.  Success 
in  fund-raising,  indeed,  has 
allowed  several  divisions  to 
accelerate  the  realization  of  their 
plans.  The  overarching  priority 
categories  are: 

• endowed  chairs,  to  allow  the 
University  to  attract  and  retain 
outstanding  senior  scholars 
and  to  provide  for  faculty 
renewal  in  areas  of  high 
academic  priority  as  identified 
by  the  planning  process 

• endowments  for  student 
financial  support 

• facilities  to  attract  and  retain 
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outstanding  faculty  and 
students,  and  to  allow  them  to 
realize  their  full  creative  and 
productive  potential 

Under  the  EAF  endowed  chair 
matching  program,  the  Univer- 
sity provided  funds  from  its  own 
endowment  and  from  the  APF,  to 
match  funds  provided  by  donors 
for  endowed  chairs  and  to  make 
possible  a mix  of  junior  and 
senior  appointments  in  areas  of 
high  priority.  During  the  life  of 
the  government’s  Ontario 
Student  Opportunities  Trust 
Fund  (OSOTF),  donations  for 
endowed  student  financial 
support,  which  were  matched  by 
the  provincial  government,  were 
also  matched  by  the  University 
using  EAF  funds.  After  the  end 
of  the  OSOTF  funding  period, 
the  University  continued  to 
match  donations  for  graduate 
student  support. 

The  APF  also  provided  OTO 
support  to  the  campaign,  largely 
in  the  form  of  funding  for 
development  officers. 

h)  student  financial  support: 

As  noted  above,  academic  plans 
could  not  have  been  realized 
without  tuition  fee  increases. 

Those  increases,  in  turn,  necessi- 
tated very  substantial  increases  in 
student  financial  support.  In 
1998,  the  University  adopted  a 
new  financial  aid  policy  guaran- 
teeing that  every  student  admit- 
ted to  its  programs  would  have 
access  to  the  financial  resources 
necessary  to  enter  and  complete 
the  program,  as  assessed  by  a 
common  needs  assessment 
mechanism.  Increased  funding 
for  financial  aid  came  from  two 
principal  sources:  the  re-invest- 
ment of  30  percent  of  revenue 
deriving  from  tuition  fee  in- 
creases, and  income  from  endow- 
ments established  under  the 
OSOTF  program,  to  which  the 
University  contributed  $85 
million  in  matching  funds  from 
the  EAF.  In  addition,  $1.7  million 
in  base  funding  was  allocated 
from  the  APF  for  student 
financial  support,  primarily  at  the 
graduate  level. 

i)  areas  of  concern: 

Much  was  accomplished  in  the 
1994-2000  planning  cycle,  as  the 
above  summary  demonstrates. 
Nonetheless  there  remain  some 
areas  of  concern  that  will  need 
particular  attention  as  we  move 
forward. 

A number  of  APF  allocations 
relate  to  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  delivery  of  academic 
programs  and  in  services  to 
students.  In  particular,  increased 
funding  for  teaching  assistant- 
ships  was  provided  to  a number 
of  Faculties,  notably  Arts  and 
Science,  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  and  Erindale 
College,  in  order  to  have  an 
immediate  impact  upon  the  level 
of  personal  attention  provided  to 
students  in  larger  classes.  Experi- 
ence in  implementing  these 
improvements  will  need  to  be 
monitored  carefully.  For  ex- 
ample, increased  funding  allo- 
cated for  teaching  assistants  must 


be  additive  to  existing  expendi- 
tures on  TAs.  Experience  with 
the  enhancement  of  student  aid 
services  must  also  be  monitored. 

A number  of  divisions  have 
requested  funds  to  improve  the 
administration  of  student  aid. 

These  requests  have  been  referred 
to  the  Vice-Provost,  Students  to 
determine  how  these  requests  can 
best  be  met  from  the  student  aid 
budget.  If  additional  funds  are 
required  from  the  APF,  a subse- 
quent recommendation  for 
allocation  will  be  made. 

A second  area  of  concern  in- 
volves graduate  enrolment. 

Despite  a number  of  attempts  to 
signal  the  importance  of  planning 
specifically  for  graduate  enrol- 
ment, we  have  yet  to  fully 
grapple  with  this  issue. 

Third,  the  1994-2000  planning 
cycle  identified  some  problematic 
areas  of  academic  programming  - 
such  as  the  B.Com.  and  Human 
Biology  programs  - without 
identifying  or  taking  the  appro- 
priate steps  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems. In  most  cases  the  solution  is 
likely  to  involve  the  identification 
of  a clear  locus  of  responsibility 
for  the  program  with  sufficient 
authority  to  bring  about  change. 
Each  of  these  areas,  and  others, 
will  be  addressed  in  the  next 
cycle  of  planning. 

Finally,  we  need  to  pay  attention 
to  the  implications  of  the  reduc- 
tions in  administrative  comple- 
ment that  occurred  over  the 
1994-2000  planning  period. 
Administrative  complement  in 
the  academic  divisions  (not 
including  the  Library,  discussed 
earlier.)  was  cut  by  191  FTE;  and 
71  positions  were  re-invested 
from  the  APF,  for  a net  reduction 
of  120.  This  reduction  varied 
considerably  across  divisions. 
Among  the  larger  divisions  the 
net  reduction  ranged  from  5.5 
FTE  in  Arts  and  Science  to  56 
FTE  in  Medicine.  And  the  overall 
reduction  contrasts  with  the 
aggregate  stability  in  the  aca- 
demic complement  (using  success 
in  fund-raising)  noted  earlier. 

This  is  a regrettable  but  under- 
standable result  of  a process  that 
has  focused  on  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  academic  staff 
complement  that  is  essential  to 
the  offering  of  our  academic 
programs.  The  decline  in  admin- 
istrative complement,  however,  is 
a matter  of  concern  across  the 
University;  and  the  appropriate 
level  and  skill  mix  of  administra- 
tive and  technical  staff  will  need 
to  be  addressed  by  each  division 
in  the  next  planning  cycle. 

Overview  of  Allocations: 

A broad  picture  of  the  allocations 
from  the  Academic  Priorities 
Fund  and  the  Academic  Transi- 
tional Fund  over  the  1994-2000 
cycle,  by  major  category  of 
expenditure,  is  provided  in  the 
following  charts.  Figure  III. 7 
shows  base  budget  allocations 
from  the  Academic  Priorities 
Fund.  The  majority  of  funding 
went  to  academic  positions.  A 
substantial  amount,  however,  is 
also  recommended  for  the 
support  of  graduate  students, 
both  in  the  form  of  fellowships 


and  in  the  form  of  teaching 
assistantships.  This  funding  is  in 
addition  to  the  $800,000  for 
graduate  fellowships  provided 
through  re-allocation  from  the 
administrative  budget  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  It  is 
also  over  and  above  the  re- 
investment of  tuition  revenue  for 
student  aid,  and  the  funding 
provided  in  the  form  of  matching 
for  endowments  for  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  student  support 
from  the  University’s  Endowed 
Adjustment  Fund  (EAF). 

Increased  funding  for  teaching 
assistantships,  as  noted  above,  is 
also  intended  to  enhance  the  level 
of  personal  attention  to  students 
in  larger  classes.  Figure  III. 8 
breaks  out  recommended  FTE 
complement  positions  by  cat- 
egory. Again  it  is  clear  that  the 
predominance  of  positions  are 
academic. 

Figure  III.9  reports  One-Time- 
Only  allocations  from  the 
Academic  Priorities  Fund  and  the 
Academic  Transitional  Fund 
taken  together.  (In  addition  to 
OTO  funding  from  the  APF,  the 
Long-Range  Budget  Guidelines 
for  1994-2000  made  provision  for 
an  Academic  Transitional  Fund 
of  $30  million  in  OTO  funding.) 
The  principal  categories  of 
expenditure  are  for  infrastructure 
costs  - notably  information 
technology  and  laboratory 
equipment,  classroom  and 
laboratory  renovations,  and  the 
Library  (including  the  Informa- 
tion Commons)i) * 3;  transitional 
costs,  largely  related  to  sever- 
ances and  early  retirement 
benefits;  and  support  for  the 
development  campaign.  This 
points  up  the  significant  infra- 
structure implications  of  pursu- 
ing our  academic  priorities  - a 
point  to  which  we  will  return 
following  our  discussion  of  key 
priorities  for  2000-2004. 

IV.  Key  Planning 
Priorities  for  2000- 
2004 

The  2000-2004  planning  cycle 
will  focus  on  three  key  priorities: 
building  the  faculty  for  the 
twenty-first  century;  enhancing 
the  educational  experience  of 
students,  and  strengthening  our 
academic  programs.  In  a period 
of  increased  differentiation  and 
competition  among  universities, 
we  can  maintain  a distinctive 
place  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  only  if  we  hold  our- 
selves to  ever  higher  standards  in 
pursuing  each  of  these  goals  and 
make  the  commitments  of 
resources,  including  infrastruc- 
ture, necessary  to  achieve  them. 

We  pose  these  priorities  in  a way 
that  is  distinctive  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  at  the  turn  of  the 
twenty-first  century,  as  we  seek 
to  rank  in  the  first  tier  of  public 
research  universities  internation- 
ally. In  building  our  faculty,  we 
must  seek  and  reward  those  who 


’This  category  includes  information 
technology  and  other  investments  and 
some  transitional  costs,  but  does  not 
include  allocations  for  early  retirements 
and  severances. 


contribute  to  the  academic 
community  at  the  highest 
international  standards.  In 
enhancing  the  experience  of  our 
students  we  must  take  full 
advantage  of  what  this  University 
has  to  offer:  first  and  foremost 
the  teacher-scholars  who  make 
up  our  faculty,  but  also  the  rich 
diversity  of  the  student  popula- 
tion itself,  colleges  and  faculties 
with  their  own  distinctive 
traditions  and  cultures,  and  a 
campus  environment  that  shares 
in  the  vitality  of  its  metropolitan 
context.  And  in  strengthening 
our  programs,  we  need  not  only 
to  play  a role  of  academic 
leadership  within  the  Canadian 
context  but  also  to  ensure  that 
our  programs  rank  with  the  best 
internationally  in  preparing  our 
future  graduates  to  contribute  to 
and  to  compete  in  a world  of 
rapid  change,  global  exchange, 
moral  complexity  and  exploding 
horizons  of  possibility. 

For  the  University  of  Toronto  as 
a whole,  then,  our  peer  reference 
group  must  be  the  major  public 
research  universities  of  the  world. 
Like  them,  we  will  span  the  full 
range  of  disciplines  and  of 
undergraduate,  professional  and 
doctoral  programs,  and  will 
infuse  each  of  these  programs 
with  the  research  enterprise.  Like 
them,  we  will  continue  to  be 
committed  to  the  education  of  a 
large  undergraduate  student  body 
at  tuition  levels  that  are  possible 
only  with  high  levels  of  public 
support.  In  some  respects, 
however,  we  will  compare 
ourselves  to  different  peers.  We 
aspire  to  a role  of  academic 
leadership  in  the  Canadian 
context,  a role  that  in  other 
nations  may  be  performed  by 
private  universities.  And  for  a 
number  of  our  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  professional  areas 
such  as  architecture,  law,  manage- 
ment and  music  and  at  the 
doctoral  level,  the  relevant  peers 
may  include  a discipline-specific 
mix  of  public  and  private  institu- 
tions. 

1.  Building  the  Faculty 
for  the  "nwenty-First 
Century: 

What  is  done  in  faculty  hiring  in 
the  next  ten  years  will  determine 
the  shape  and  the  face  of  the 
University’s  faculty  for  well  into 
the  twenty-first  century.  There  is 
nothing  more  important  for  the 
University  than  planning  and 
making  these  appointments  well: 
the  programs  that  we  offer 
students,  and  the  research  and 
scholarship  that  create  knowl- 
edge for  succeeding  generations, 
can  only  be  as  good  as  the  faculty 
who  conduct  them.  One  of  the 
major  sets  of  objectives  put 
forward  in  the  White  Paper  was 
the  attracting  and  supporting  of 
outstanding  faculty.  The  results 
of  the  1994-2000  planning  cycle, 
the  demographics  of  our  profes- 
soriate, and  the  changes  in  our 
environment  give  added  urgency 
to  this  priority  for  2000-2004. 

We  estimate  that,  taking  into 
account  the  number  of  retire- 
ments that  will  occur  between 
2000-2004,  the  number  of  these 
positions  that  will  be  replaced  in 
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KEY  PRIORITIES 

1.  Building  the  Faculty  for  the  Twenty-First  Century: 

a)  complement  planning 

b)  active  recruitment,  transitional  support  and  integration 

2.  Enhancing  the  Educational  Experience: 

a)  student  recruitment  and  support 

b)  teaching  and  learning:  in  the  classroom 

c)  teaching  and  learning:  beyond  the  classroom 

d)  campus  life 

e)  the  role  of  the  Colleges 

f)  beyond  the  campus 

g)  part-time  students 

h)  graduate  students 

3.  Strengthening  Our  Academic  Programs 

a)  interdisciplinary,  collaborative  and  combined  programs 

b)  co-op,  PEY  and  internship  formats 

c)  selective  program  streams 

d)  first-year  curriculum 

e)  second-entry  formats 

f)  international  perspectives 

g)  summer  program 

h)  continuing  education 

i)  enrolment  planning 


aggregate,  and  the  number  of 
positions  (including  those 
contingent  on  fundraising) 
approved  in  the  1994-2000  plan 
that  will  remain  to  be  filled  in 
2000-2004,  the  University  of 
Toronto  will  be  appointing  80- 
100  new  faculty  members  per 
year  from  2000-2004.  Together 
with  planned  appointments  in 
1998-2000,  this  means  that  the 
period  from  now  to  2004  will  see 
a wave  of  faculty  hiring  at  the 
University  unmatched  since  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  Given 
faculty  demographics  across 
North  America,  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  competition  with 
most  of  our  peers  in  this  regard. 
Furthermore,  in  some  areas  of 
high  demand,  universities  are 
increasingly  facing  competition 
from  industry  for  graduates  of 
advanced  degree  programs. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases  industries 
are  attempting  to  create  univer- 
sity-like  settings  for  their  re- 
search and  development  person- 
nel. Taken  together,  these  circum- 
stances are  creating  a fiercely 
competitive  market  for  faculty. 
Only  by  offering  an  environment 
for  the  pursuit  of  a knowledge- 
based  career  that  is  as  attractive  as 
those  offered  by  our  competitors 
can  the  University  succeed  in  this 
market.  In  this  regard,  one  of  the 
most  precious  advantages  the 
university  can  offer  is  the  ability 
to  frame  and  pursue  one’s  own 
research  agenda,  and  to  generate 
new  knowledge  according  to  the 
standards  of  one’s  chosen  disci- 
pline. 

This  competition  is  not  limited  to 
the  market  for  junior  faculty. 

Like  the  University  of  Toronto, 
most  major  universities  would 
face  a dramatic  shift  in  the 
distribution  of  faculty  toward  the 
junior  ranks  should  all  retire- 
ments be  replaced  with  junior 
faculty.  Not  only  would  this  limit 
the  exposure  of  students  to 
established  scholars;  it  would  also 
create  a demographic  bulge 
similar  to  that  which  is  now 
passing  out  of  the  system.  Hence 
most  universities  are  likely  to 
seek  a mix  of  entry-level  and 
lateral  hiring,  fueling  the  demand 
for  mid-career  faculty. 


Our  challenges  will  thus  be  to 
plan  for  a mix  of  junior  and  mid- 
career appointments,  to  attract 
outstanding  faculty  to  these 
positions,  and  to  retain  our  own 
excellent  faculty  in  the  face  of 
competing  offers.  This  challenge 
is  greatly  exacerbated  by  the 
relatively  low  level  of  funding, 
both  public  and  private,  available 
to  the  University  of  Toronto 
relative  to  major  research  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  relatively  low  levels  of 
research  funding  through  federal 
granting  agencies,  both  of  which 
are  currently  compounded  by  the 
declining  value  of  the  Canadian 
dollar.  The  University  of  Toronto 
can  and  does  offer  the  highest 
faculty  salaries  in  Canada;  and 
UofT  faculty  are  highly  successful 
in  attracting  federal  granting 
council  support.  Furthermore,  the 
endowment  of  Chairs  through 
private  giving  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  University  in  building 
the  faculty,  and  particularly  in 
attracting  and  retaining  senior 
faculty  members.  Nonetheless,  in 
the  broad  North  American 
market,  which  is  the  relevant  one, 
we  remain  at  a disadvantage. 

Such  are  the  challenges.  The 
opportunities,  as  noted  above,  are 
staggering  in  their  importance.  In 
responding  to  these  challenges 
and  opportunities,  we  need  to 
focus  on  the  following: 

a)  Complement  planning 

Clearly  the  first  essential  step  in 
building  the  faculty  is  the 
development  of  a complement 
plan.  Faculty  demographics  vary 
widely  across  the  academic 
divisions  of  the  University;  and 
not  all  divisions  will  experience 
retirements  to  the  same  degree. 
Nonetheless,  all  must  review  the 
potential  for  complement 
planning  within  their  own 
circumstances.1  In  what  areas  of 
study  should  retiring  faculty  be 


'Divisions  experiencing  relatively  few 
retirements  should  consider  whether  there 
is  a need  to  bridge  either  new  appoint- 
ments or  budget  reductions  to  retirements 
beyond  2004. 


replaced?  In  what  emerging  areas 
should  additions  be  made, 
consistent  with  the  evolution  of 
disciplines  and  the  existing 
complexion  of  academic  units? 
Where  will  appointments  main- 
tain or  strengthen  the  critical 
mass  of  scholars  necessary  for 
collegial  exchange  and  invigora- 
tion?  In  what  emerging  areas  of 
interdisciplinary  study  should  we 
be  making  appointments?  What 
is  the  appropriate  mix  of  entry- 
level  and  lateral  appointments  to 
maintain  a demographic  balance 
in  the  faculty  complement? 

Answering  these  questions 
requires  nothing  less  than  a 
rigorous  self-assessment,  disci- 
plined and  enriched  by  external 
review  and  commentary. 

Through  a process  of  self-study 
and  external  review,  each  unit 
should  identify  those  areas  in 
which  it  seeks  to  maintain  and/or 
to  build  strength,  and  those  areas 
which  it  will  reduce  or  cease 
activity.  We  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  process  of  self-scrutiny 
below  in  the  context  of  improv- 
ing our  academic  programs,  and 
in  discussing  the  process  of 
planning  at  the  divisional  level. 
Here,  the  point  to  be  made  is  that 
this  review  process  is  of  utmost 
importance  in  developing  a 
complement  plan.  Each  tenure- 
stream  position  represents  a 
multi-year,  multi-million  dollar 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
University.  There  can  be  no 
automatic  or  “pro-rata”  replace- 
ment of  positions  vacated  by 
retirements:  each  needs  to  be 
justified  in  the  context  of  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
academic  unit  and  its  programs. 

The  complement  plan  is,  of 
course,  intimately  related  to  the 
budget.  Each  division  will  need 
to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Provost  on  the  number  of 
positions  to  be  filled  over  the 
2000-2004  period,  the  appropri- 
ate mix  of  entry-level  and  lateral 
positions,  and  the  resultant 
overall  academic  salary  budget. 
Once  that  budget  is  established  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  make 
ad  hoc  additions  to  allow  for 
higher  entry-level  salaries  or 
lateral  appointments:  rather, 
divisional  and  departmental 
heads  should  to  able  to  exercise 
discretion  in  this  regard  within 
their  established  budgets. 

b)  active  recruitment,  transi- 
tional support  and  integration 

If  getting  the  areas  of  appoint- 
ment right  is  the  first  essential 
step  in  building  the  faculty,  then 
filling  positions  with  the  best 
possible  candidates  is  clearly  the 
next.  Here,  given  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  market  for  faculty 
described  above,  we  need  to  be 
more  active  in  recruiting  than  we 
have  ever  been.  Practice  varies 
considerably  across  the  Univer- 
sity in  this  regard;  and  we  need  to 
ensure  that  all  divisions  are  aware 
of  and  engaged  in  “best  practice” 

- actively  seeking  out  the  best 
candidates  through  scholarly 
networks,  advertising  widely, 
making  selections  on  the  basis  of 
very  high  standards.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  at  the  point  of  recruitment 
and  appointment  that  the  Univer- 


sity has  the  opportunity  to  attract 
and  select  the  best  candidate  from 
a competitive  pool. 

A very  active  recruitment 
strategy  should  yield  an  out- 
standing pool  of  candidates.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  search. 

An  extended  search  clearly  has 
academic  costs  in  delaying  an 
appointment.  But  if  even  active 
recruitment  does  not  yield  a pool 
of  sufficiently  high  quality,  it  may 
be  necessary.  The  words  of  the 
White  Paper  bear  repeating  here, 
and  take  on  even  more  salience  in 
the  current  context: 

Strategy  7.1.  a:  If  a given  search 
does  not  yield  a candidate  who  is 
judged  by  the  committee  to  be  or 
to  have  the  potential  to  become  a 
leading  scholar  in  his  or  her  field 
and  an  excellent  teacher,  no 
appointment  should  be  made,  and 
a subsequent  search  should  be 
conducted. 

....  In  some  cases,  search  commit- 
tees may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  suitably  qualified 
Canadian  applicant  for  a position. 
Where  this  can  be  persuasively 
demonstrated,  the  unit  involved 
should  not  hesitate  to  request 
permission  to  conduct  an  interna- 
tional search.  As  a university  that 
participates  actively  in  interna- 
tional scholarly  networks,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  encourage  our 
own  graduates  to  take  up  positions 
in  other  countries,  and  that  we 
bring  scholars  from  other  coun- 
tries into  our  professorial  ranks. 

In  our  recruitment  strategies, 
moreover,  we  cannot  relax  our 
vigilant  attention  to  ensuring  that 
we  are  tapping  pools  of  outstand- 
ing women  and  visible  minority 
candidates.  This  large  wave  of 
hiring  allows  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  redress  the 
imbalances  in  the  representation 
of  women  in  certain  fields, 
notably  the  physical  sciences,  and 
visible  minorities  in  general,  as 
these  groups  come  to  populate  the 
pools  of  potential  candidates  to  a 
greater  degree  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  we  will  be  making  a signifi- 
cant number  of  lateral  appoint- 
ments allows  us  to  address  the 
problem  of  the  pronounced 
under-representation  of  women 
and  visible  minorities  in  the  more 
senior  ranks  of  the  professoriate. 

Having  identified  outstanding 
candidates,  the  next  challenge  is 
to  attract  them  to  accept  a 
position  at  UofT.  A major  issue 
to  be  considered  is,  of  course, 
remuneration.  The  University  of 
Toronto  offers  the  highest 
academic  salaries  in  Canada.  But 
we  face  the  growing  problem, 
especially  in  certain  fields,  that 
starting  salaries,  as  well  as  salaries 
for  highly  accomplished  estab- 
lished scholars,  are  considerably 
higher  in  some  of  our  peer 
institutions  in  the  United  States 
than  they  are  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  availability  of 
research  and  infrastructure 
support  may  also  outstrip  what  is 
available  here.  This  problem  has 
been  exacerbated  with  the  decline 
of  the  Canadian  against  the 
American  dollar,  a phenomenon 
whose  duration  is  uncertain. 
Measured  in  terms  of  “purchas- 
ing power  parity”  the  problem  is 
less  severe;  but  for  internationally 
mobile  faculty  this  may  not  be  a 
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sufficiently  mitigating  factor.  The 
University  and  its  surrounding 
metropolitan  area  have  much  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  non-monetary 
benefits;  and  this  has  helped  to 
make  us  competitive  to  a greater 
degree  than  would  be  suggested 
by  monetary  compensation 
alone.  But  there  is  a good  deal  of 
anecdojtal  evidence  to  suggest 
that,  in  indiviual  cases,  we  have 
lost  both  potential  recruits  and 
established  UofT  faculty  to  more 
attractive  offers  of  salary  and/or 
research  support  in  the  US. 

We  need  to  respond  strategically 
to  this  .challenge  as  vigorously  as 
we  can.  Across-the-board 
responses  are  not  the  answer.  We 
need,  in  the  first  place,  more 
systematic  evidence  as  to  the  level 
of  competing  offers  in  various 
fields.  We  will  be  addressing  this 
need  at  the  centre  through  our 
established  contacts  with  AAU 
peers  and  through  other  mecha- 
nisms, and  will  work  with 
divisions  to  supplement  this 
information  as  necessary.  And 
then  we  need  to  ensure  that  our 
salaries  are  as  competitive  as 
possible  - by  seeking  the  neces- 
sary revenue  from  public  and 
private  sources;  and,  if  necessary, 
by  choosing  to  restrict  the  size  of 
the  faculty  complement  in  some 
areas  in  order  to  offer  competi- 
tive levels  of  compensation.  We 
should  also  be  attempting  to 
repatriate  outstanding  Canadian 
scholars  who  have  left  Canada  to 
pursue  graduate  work  or  to  take 
up  faculty  positions  elsewhere. 

We  may  be  able  to  build  upon  the 
connections  that  such  scholars 
already  have  to  Canada,  with 
offers  that  make  the  margin  of 
difference  necessary  to  attract 
them  to  return. 

Beyond  ensuring  appropriate 
levels  of  compensation,  there  is 
much  that  the  University  can  do 
to  provide  a welcoming  entry  for 
new  faculty.  Help  in  securing 
housing,  dealing  with  immigra- 
tion issues,  and  identifying 
employment  opportunities  for 
spouses  may  in  some  cases  make 
the  difference  as  to  whether  a 
candidate  is  able  to  accept  our 
offer;  and  in  any  event  such  help 
can  be  most  beneficial  to  our  new 
colleagues.  The  University  has 
been  building  up  the  capacity  to 
deal  with  these  issues:  we  have 
acquired  about  thirty  houses  in 
the  north-west  quadrant  of  the 
St.  George  campus  that  we  can 
offer  to  new  faculty  for  up  to 
three  years  as  they  seek  housing 
elsewhere  in  the  city;  we  have 
developed  considerable  expertise 
in  dealing  with  immigration 
issues;  and  we  have  recently 
established  a service,  under  the 
Vice-President,  Administration 
and  Human  Resources,  to 
identify  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  non-academic  spouses 
and  are  in  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing a service  in  the  Provost’s 
Office  to  collaborate  with 
neighbouring  universities  to 
identify  academic  employment 
opportunities  for  spouses  of  new 
faculty.  Divisions  should  not 
hesitate  to  contact  the  centre  to 
seek  help  along  any  of  these  lines 
to  make  the  transition  to  the 
University  as  attractive  as 
possible  for  new  recruits. 


The  welcoming  process  does  not, 
of  course,  end  when  new  faculty 
are  ensconced  here.  The  process 
of  integration  into  the  scholarly 
community  can  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  established  col- 
leagues. The  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  for  example,  has  estab- 
lished a “mentoring”  program 
that  has  been  well  received.  Such 
programs  need  to  be  extended 
and  emulated  across  the  Univer- 
sity. Mechanisms  of  integration 
are  particularly  important  in  an 
era  in  which  the  gender  and  racial 
composition  of  new  faculty  will 
undoubtedly  be  more  diverse 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

c)  retention: 

In  this  highly  competitive 
market,  we  need  not  only  to 
attract  outstanding  faculty;  we 
also  need  to  retain  the  outstand- 
ing faculty  who  are  here.  Much 
of  what  we  have  said  above  - 
regarding  competitive  salaries, 
support  and  integration  - applies 
equally  to  the  recruitment  and 
the  retention  of  faculty.  In  1998, 
the  Provost  doubled  the  Salary 
Anomaly  and  Retention  Fund  in 
response  to  rising  demand  from 
divisions  attempting  to  retain 
faculty  in  the  face  of  increasing 
competitive  pressure  from  other 
universities,  particularly  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  well  be 
necessary  to  double  the  fund 
again  as  these  pressures  continue. 

With  regard  to  both  recruitment 
and  retention,  the  point  must  be 
made  that  the  decisions  of  faculty 
members  to  join  and  to  remain  at 
the  University  will  depend  not 
only  on  what  we  can  offer  by 
way  of  remuneration  and  infra- 
structure. Equally  and  in  many 
cases  more  important  is  the 
presence  of  a critical  mass  of 
colleagues  in  the  relevant  field  of 
inquiry.  In  this  sense  academic 
planning,  including  complement 
planning,  is  doubly  important. 
Deciding  upon  those  areas  in 
which  we  can  build  and  maintain 
critical  mass  is  crucial  not  only  in 
charting  the  course  for  each  unit 
but  in  ensuring  that  we  can 
attract  and  retain  the  scholars 
necessary  to  pursue  that  course. 

So  far  we  have  focused  on  full- 
time academic  complement.  The 
faculty  ranks  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  also  greatly  enriched 
by  the  participation  of  adjunct, 
clinical  and  visiting  faculty.  These 
colleagues  bring  to  the  University 
the  diverse  perspectives  and 
concerns  that  derive  from  their 
bases  in  other  institutions  and 
organizations  in  the  community, 
industry  and  academe.  Clinical 
faculty  form  a crucial  pillar  of  the 
teaching  and  research  programs  of 
our  health  science  faculties.  Many 
of  our  other  professional  pro- 
grams benefit  from  the  participa- 
tion of  practising  professionals  as 
adjunct  faculty.  And  a constant 
stream  of  visitors  brings  an  array 
of  talent  and  a diversity  of 
perspectives  to  the  University  that 
no  single  institution  can  com- 
mand within  its  own  ranks. 

We  can  do  more  to  take  full 
advantage  of  what  such  colleagues 
have  to  offer.  For  example,  the 


policy  environment  setting  out 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
clinical  faculty  is  incomplete;  and 
the  Provost  has  undertaken  to 
review  the  relevant  policies  and  to 
identify  needed  changes.  Simi- 
larly, in  appointing  adjunct 
faculty,  departments  and  divisions 
should  take  special  care  to 
formalize  the  relationship  so  as  to 
spell  out  both  the  obligations  and 
the  privileges  of  such  members  of 
the  faculty.  The  integration  of 
visiting  faculty  into  the  Univer- 
sity, moreover,  could  be  greatly 
smoothed  by  more  systematic 
attention  to  their  needs  - for 
accommodation,  library  privi- 
leges, health  insurance,  etc.  We 
need  to  develop  centrally  coordi- 
nated packages  addressing  these 
needs.  More  generally,  each 
academic  division  in  developing 
its  plan  should  consider  organized 
ways  of  enriching  its  offerings 
through  the  involvement  of 
adjunct,  visiting  and  clinical 
faculty  as  appropriate.  : ' 

Complement  planning  within  a 
university  of  necessity  focuses 
largely  on  academic  staff.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  each  of  our  key  priorities  - 
building  the  faculty,  enhancing 
the  student’s  educational  experi- 
ence, and  strengthening  our 
academic  programs  - depends 
upon  the  contribution  of  admin- 
istrative and  technical  staff. 
Faculty  depend  upon  the  work  of 
their  administrative  colleagues  in 
order  to  be  as  productive  as 
possible;  and  a well-functioning 
administrative  complement  is  an 
important  part  of  what  makes  the 
teaching  and  research  activities  of 
the  University  possible  and 
enables  us  to  attract  and  retain 
excellent  faculty.  Like  faculty, 


moreover,  administrative  staff 
present  the  face  of  the  University 
to  students.  During  some  periods 
of  transition,  they  may  indeed  be 
the  primary  mediators  between 
the  student  and  the  academic 
structure  of  the  University.  The 
level  of  courtesy,  competence, 
professionalism  and  care  that 
staff  bring  to  each  encounter  can 
facilitate  student  choices,  mini- 
mize “hassle,”  and  make  a great 
difference  to  the  student’s 
experience  of  the  University. 

More  generally,  administrative 
staff  can  do  a great  deal  to 
smooth  the  flow  of  activities  that 
culminate  in  the  student’s 
experience  of  well-organized 
courses  and  programs. 

In  the  1994-2000  planning  cycle, 
while  the  level  of  academic 
complement  will  have  been 
maintained  (assuming  success  in 
fund-raising  for  endowed  chairs), 
the  administrative  complement 
will  have  been  reduced.  We  need 
to  give  careful  attention  in  the 
next  cycle  to  ensuring  that  we 
have  the  right  academic:  adminis- 
trative balance  in  each  of  our 
divisions.  Particularly  in  a 
context  in  which  the  administra- 
tive staff  complement  has  been 
reduced  over  the  past  few  years, 
we  need  to  ensure  that  our 
administrative  staff  are  receiving 
a level  of  training,  and  career 
development  commensurate  with 
the  expectations  placed  upon 
them.  Similarly,  as  the  adminis- 
trative complement  as  well  as  the 
faculty  complement  is  renewed, 
albeit  at  a reduced  level  over  the 
next  planning  cycle,  we  need  to 
ensure  that  the  skill  mix  is 
appropriate  to  changing  demands 
within  an  environment  of  rapidly 
evolving  technology. 


Building  the  Faculty  for  the  Twenty-First  Century:  Highlights 

Decisions  made  in  the  next  decade,  in  determining  the  areas  in 
which  appointments  are  to  be  made  and  in  filling  each  position, 
will  determine  the  shape  and  the  face  of  the  University  s faculty 
for  well  into  the  twenty-first  century.  There  is  nothing  more 
important  for  the  University  than  planning  and  making  these 
appointments  as  well  as  we  possibly  can. 

Accordingly, 

• Each  division  should  develop  a complement  plan,  based  on 
rigorous  review  of  program  offerings,  to  include  the  number 
of  positions  to  be  filled  from  2000-2004,  the  areas  in  which 
appointments  are  to  be  made,  the  mix  of  lateral  and  entry- 
level  positions  and  the  resultant  overall  academic  salary 
budget. 

• Each  division  should  develop  a faculty  recruitment  strategy, 
with  an  eye  to  identifying  and  attracting  the  best  candidates 
available,  with  particular  attention  to  groups  currently 
under-represented  within  the  faculty,  and  should  identify  the 
resources,  including  research  and  physical  infrastructure, 
necessary  to  attract  these  candidates. 

• Each  division  should  work  with  the  centre  to  facilitate  the 
transition  of  new  faculty  to  the  University,  including  issues 
related  to  housing,  immigration,  spousal  employment,  etc., 
and  should  be  alert  to  ways  of  ensuring  a welcoming  reception 
and  integration  of  new  faculty,  such  as  mentoring  programs. 

• The  complement  plan  of  each  division  should  identify  the 
resources,  including  research  and  other  physical  infrastruc- 
ture, necessary  to  retain  established  faculty. 

• The  involvement  of  adjunct,  clinical  and  visiting  faculty  as 
appropriate  to  each  division  should  be  facilitated  and  system- 
atized. 

• Each  division  should  carefully  review  the  balance  of  academic; 
administrative  staff  to  ensure  that  the  size  and  the  skill  mix  of 
the  administrative  complement  is  optimal,  and  should  also 
ensure  that  administrative  staff  receive  appropriate  support  in 
career  development. 
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2.  Enhancing  the 
Educational  Experience 
off  Students 

The  White  Paper  declared 
unequivocally  that  “The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  should  be  recog- 
nized nationally  and  internation- 
ally as  among  the  first  rank  of 
public  North  American  research 
universities  in  the  quality  of  its 
undergraduate  education  ” 
(Objective  2.2): 

Much  of  the  role  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  carried  out  through 
the  graduates  of  our  undergradu- 
ate programs,  as  they  carry 
something  of  the  University  into 
the  various  contexts  in  which  they 
live  their  lives.  Our  students  and 
our  alumni  should  be  our  best 
ambassadors.  They  should  be  fully 
satisfied  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  provides  the  best 
undergraduate  education  that  one 
of  the  finest  research  universities 
in  North  America  has  to  offer. 

And  as  they  pursue  their  careers, 
they  should  communicate  that 
excellence,  through  word  and 
example,  in  their  workplaces  and 
their  communities. 

In  the  same  context,  however,  we 
recognized  that  “[this]  objective 
may,  in  the  end,  be  among  the 
most  difficult  for  us  to  achieve.” 
A large,  diverse  university  with 
an  emphasis  on  research  and  an 
insistence  upon  standards  of 
excellence  can  be  challenging  but 
also  daunting  for  students.  We 
have  many  strengths  to  offer:  the 
excellence  of  our  faculty,  the 
community  life  of  individual 
colleges  and  faculties,  magnificent 
campus  buildings  and  a location 
in  a thriving  cosmopolitan 
metropolis.  But  we  need  to 
ensure  that  the  reality  of  the 
educational  experience  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  realizes 
our  potential  and  matches  our 
rhetoric. 

We  have  made  good  strides  in 
this  direction.  Curriculum  and 
other  changes  in  our  second- 
entry  professional  programs,  as 
discussed  in  the  previous  section 
of  this  paper,  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  an  enhanced  program  in 
Law,  the  problem-based  learning 
format  in  Medicine  and  the  move 
to  second-entry  formats  in 
Architecture,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Forestry,  Nursing, 
Pharmacy,  Physical  and  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  and  Radiation 
Sciences  hold  great  potential  to 
offer  a quality  of  professional 
education  befitting  a first-rank 
research  university;  and  these 
initiatives  need  to  be  fostered  in 
the  course  of  their  on-going 
implementation.  In  first-entry 
programs  there  have  also  been 
important  developments.  The 
very  successful  implementation 
of  the  “199Y”  first-year  seminars 
and  “299Y”  second-year  research 
opportunities  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  has  provided  a 
model  of  how  students  can  have 
close  contact,  early  in  their 
programs,  with  a research- 
oriented  professoriate.  The 
Colleges  on  all  three  campuses 
have  improved  and  extended  the 
range  of  services  they  offer 
students  to  improve  writing, 
math  and  study  skills.  In  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  increased  attention 
to  the  first  year  of  the  program, 


under  the  leadership  of  a Chair  of 
First- Year,  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  transition  into  the 
University  for  Engineering 
students. 

A great  deal,  however,  remains  to 
be  done.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  1 997  external  review  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
which  was  asked  to  identify 
issues  of  key  importance  for  the 
next  Dean,  highlighted  the 
importance  of  the  quality  of  the 
learning  environment: 

We  feel  that  the  number  one 
priority  of  the  next  Dean  should 
be  to  maintain  and,  to  the  extent 
possible,  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  broader  learning  environment. 
This  is  critical  in  light  of  the 
enhanced  student  expectations  as  a 
result  of  increasing  tuition,  and  it 
is  imperative  if  the  University  of 
Toronto  wishes  to  maintain  its 
leadership  position  in  Canadian 
higher  education  and  scholarship. 

We  have,  indeed,  a long  way  to 
go  to  reach  the  full  potential  of 
what  we  can  offer  our  students. 
The  following  dimensions  in 
particular  require  attention: 

a)  Student  Recruitment  and 
Support 

The  first  impression  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  most 
students  is  likely  to  be  formed 
during  the  recruitment  and 
application  process;  and  in  a real 
sense  the  student  experience 
begins  at  that  point.  It  is  then  that 
we  must  ensure  that  the  full  range 
of  possibilities  is  presented  to 
potential  students  - programs, 
campus  life,  and,  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  many  students,  the 
availability  of  financial  support  - 
and  that  our  recruitment  efforts 
are  targeted  as  effectively  as 
possible.  As  the  White  Paper 
noted,  “the  quality  of  our 
students  is  a component  of  the 
quality  of  our  programs,  and  of 
the  life  of  the  University  in 
general,”  both  of  which  are 
enriched  by  the  participation  and 
perspectives  of  a talented  and 
diverse  student  body. 

In  the  past  year,  with  the  adop- 
tion of  an  ambitious  policy  and 
program  of  student  financial 
support,  the  University  has  made 
great  strides  toward  its  goal  of 
attracting  and  supporting  out- 
standing students.  The  purpose 
of  that  policy  is  to  ensure  that 
merit,  not  financial  means,  is  the 
criterion  of  access  to  programs  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  With 
the  appointment  of  the  Vice- 
Provost,  Students,  we  have  a clear 
focus  of  leadership  whose 
mandate  it  is  to  ensure  that  this 
momentum  is  continued,  that  our 
recruitment  activities  and  com- 
munication with  prospective 
students  are  greatly  enhanced  and 
that  our  student  aid  policy  is 
effectively  administered. 

With  the  appointment  of  a 
Director  of  Student  Recruitment, 
we  are  strengthening  the  infra- 
structure necessary  for  an  on- 
going active  recruitment  cam- 
paign. We  need  to  take  full 
advantage  of  all  the  tools  avail- 
able to  us  in  this  regard,  includ- 
ing the  energy  and  commitment 
of  our  staff,  faculty,  alumni  and 
our  current  students.  An  effective 


permanent  campaign  will  there- 
fore require  the  coordination  and 
cooperation  of  a wide  ranges  of 
divisions  and  offices  of  the 
University  through  the  Office  of 
Student  Recruitment:  faculties, 
colleges,  Admissions  and 
Awards,  Alumni  Affairs,  Public 
Affairs  and  others. 

The  White  Paper  expressed 
concern  that  the  academic  quality 
of  our  entering  students,  as 
measured  by  high  school  gradu- 
ating averages,  had  declined 
relative  to  that  of  some  other 
Ontario  universities  in  the  early 
1990s,  and  also  that  more  needed 
to  be  done  to  reach  out  in  the 
recruitment  process  to  groups 
currently  under-represented  at 
the  University.  In  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  shown  some 
improvement  in  entering  averages 
in  most  first-entry  divisions 
(Figures  IV.  1 - IV.3  show  data  for 
the  largest  first-entry  programs  at 
UofT,  and  for  all  first-entry 
programs  at  UofT  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  Ontario  system  for 
1995-96  and  1996-97);  and  a 
number  of  divisions  have  insti- 
tuted or  extended  programs  of 
outreach  targeted  at  under- 
represented groups.  In  the 
summer  of  1998,  for  example, 
eight  divisions  cooperated  in  a 
summer  mentorship  program 
directed  at  black  and  aboriginal 
students,  supported  by  the 
Provost’s  Ethno-cultural  Aca- 
demic Initiatives  Fund. 

But  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  We  need  to  continue  and  to 
redouble  our  recruitment  efforts, 
both  within  and  beyond  our 
primary  undergraduate  catch- 
ment area,  the  GTA.  We  need  to 
adjust  to  the  greater  degree  of 
competition  for  undergraduate 
students,  particularly  as  Ontario 
universities  move  to  a regime 
comparable  to  other  North 
American  jurisdictions,  in  which 
offers  can  be  made  to  prospective 
students  in  early  March  rather 
than  in  mid-June  as  was  previ- 
ously the  case.  This  development 
is  likely  to  increase  recruitment 
activities  at  all  Ontario  universi- 
ties, given  the  longer  period  of 
time  over  which  contacts  with 
students  offered  admission  can 
now  take  place.  We  also  need  to 
intensify  our  recruitment  activi- 
ties beyond  Ontario.  The  White 
Paper  established  an  objective 
that  “The  University  of  Toronto 
should  increase  the  geographic 
diversity  of  the  sources  of  its 
undergraduate  student  body,  ” 
(Objective  6.2)  and  an  accompa- 
nying strategy  that  “In  develop- 
ing their  undergraduate  student 
recruitment  strategies,  divisions 
should  include  mechanisms  for 
increasing  the  number  of  appli- 
cants from  outside  the  Greater 
Toronto  Area”  (Strategy  6.2.a).  A 
number  of  our  undergraduate 
and  graduate  second-entry 
professional  programs  draw  quite 
broadly  across  Canada,  though 
not  internationally;  but  our  first- 
entry  programs  draw  very 
heavily  on  the  GTA.  We  are 
fortunate  in  our  location  within 
such  a rich  population  pool;  and 
the  GTA  will  continue  to  be  our 
primary  catchment  area  for  first- 
entry  programs.  Nonetheless,  for 
these  programs  as  well  as  for 


second-entry  programs,  we  need 
to  expand  our  reach  to  the  rest  of 
Canada  and  internationally, 
especially  to  the  United  States. 

We  have  so  far  made  modest 
progress  in  expanding  our  reach 
(Figures  IV.4  - IV.6)  and  we  need 
to  give  this  objective  increased 
emphasis  across  academic 
divisions.  (As  for  doctoral 
students,  recruitment  activities 
need  much  greater  attention;  and 
we  deal  with  these  issues  in  a 
separate  section  below.) 

We  need,  moreover,  to  ensure 
that  our  student  financial  support 
program  is  functioning  as 
intended,  and  is  keeping  the 
University  accessible  to  students 
of  varying  financial  means.  And 
we  need  to  ensure  that  students, 
once  they  are  here,  have  the  level 
of  academic  support  both  within 
and  outside  their  formal  pro- 
grams of  study,  to  hone  their 
abilities  for  reflection,  analysis, 
and  moral  reasoning,  and  to 
prepare  themselves  to  apply  those 
capabilities  to  the  benefit  of 
society.  Keeping  the  necessary 
space  in  their  lives  will  also 
require,  for  many  students, 
careful  financial  planning  - 
balancing  the  taking  on  of  part- 
time  employment,  for  example, 
against  the  acquisition  of  a 
manageable  level  of  debt  - and 
they  will  need  sound  counseling, 
including  financial  counseling,  to 
make  the  most  of  their  time  at  the 
University.  In  keeping  with  the 
recommendations  of  the 
Provost’s  Task  Force  on  Tuition 
and  Student  Financial  Support, 
we  have  enhanced  the  financial 
counseling  services  provided  to 
our  students.  This  is  a matter  of 
highest  priority  for  the  Vice- 
Provost,  Students;  and  under  his 
leadership  it  will  also  engage 
most  divisions  of  the  University 
on  an  ongoing  basis. 

Finally,  we  need  to  consider 
whether  we  can  do  more  to  refine 
the  basis  upon  which  we  assess 
the  quality  of  student  preparation 
as  a basis  for  admission.  A 
number  of  professional  faculties 
take  into  account,  at  least  at  the 
margin,  evidence  of  talent  in 
addition  to  high  school  grades. 
Although  the  sheer  numbers  of 
applicants  to  our  arts  and  science 
programs  limit  the  extent  to 
which  factors  other  than  overall 
grades  can  be  considered  in 
admission  decisions,  it  may  be 
possible,  again  at  the  margin,  to 
allow  for  additional  material 
submitted  by  the  student  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

b)  Teaching  and  learning:  in  the 
classroom 

The  White  Paper  was  premised 
on  the  importance  of  the  linkage 
between  research  and  teaching. 
Students  can  realize  the  benefits 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  as 
a major  research  university  has  to 
offer  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
research  base  informs  our 
teaching,  and  professors  engage 
the  minds  and  imagination  of 
students  in  the  enterprise  of 
developing  and  sharing  know- 
ledge. We  need  to  redouble  our 
commitment  to  realizing  this 
essence  of  the  university.  The 
very  first  Objective  (1.1)  stated  in 
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the  White  Paper  bears  re-empha- 
sizing here:  “The great  majority 
of  courses  at  all  levels  of  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  as  well 
as  the  graduate  curriculum 
should  be  taught  by  professors 
who  are  engaged  in  active 
programs  of  research  and  scholar- 
ship. ” In  a number  of  divisions 
and  departments  we  are  still  more 
dependent  upon  teaching  pro- 
vided by  non-tenure/tenure- 
stream  instructors2  than  is 
consistent  with  this  objective. 
Complement  planning  for  the 
future  must  be  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  courses  will  be  offered  by 
tenure/tenure-stream  faculty;  and 
that  “ the  norm  for  members  of 
the  professoriate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  should  be  full 
involvement  in  undergraduate 
education , graduate  education 
and  research  and  scholarship  ” 
(White  Paper  Objective  1 .2). 

In  establishing  these  expectations, 
divisions  should  continue  to 
make  it  clear  that  a high  standard 
of  teaching  is  expected  and  that  it 
will  be  supported  and  rewarded. 
Students  have,  not  surprisingly, 
reinforced  the  importance  of  this 
emphasis  on  excellence  in 
teaching  throughout  our  consul- 
tations.3 The  establishment  of  a 
divisional  and  departmental 
culture  supportive  of  the  teach- 
ing-research nexus  is  critical  to 
the  realization  of  our  objectives 
in  this  regard.  And  there  is  an 
enormous  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity ahead,  given  the  magnitude 
of  the  turnover  in  faculty  that 
will  occur  over  the  next  few  years 
as  noted  above.  We  will  be  losing 
faculty  with  many  years  of 
teaching  experience.  But  we  will 
also  have  the  opportunity  with 
new  faculty  members  to  ensure 
that  they  receive  support  in 
improving  their  teaching  skills  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  careers 
and  on  an  on-going  basis. 
Demonstrated  or  potential 
excellence  in  undergraduate 
teaching  should  be  a key  factor  in 
hiring  decisions.  The  degree  to 
which  these  qualities  are  assessed 
currently  varies  across  divisions 
and  departments,  although  a 
number  require  candidates  to 
give  an  undergraduate  lecture  as  a 
routine  part  of  the  assessment 
process. 

Most  of  our  faculties  are  taking 
more  and  more  seriously  the 
importance  of  good  teaching,  and 
a number  have  developed 
programs  of  teaching  develop- 
ment for  faculty  as  well  as 
mechanisms  for  rewarding  and 
celebrating  good  teaching.  The 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  in 
particular,  has  been  a leader  in 
this  regard.  In  addition,  courses 
(notably  THE  500)  have  been 
developed  to  improve  the 
teaching  skills  of  graduate 
students  proceeding  to  academic 
careers.  A peer  training  program 


2It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  much  instruction  is  appropri- 
ately provided  by  clinical  faculty  who, 
while  not  tenured,  are  full  participants  in 
the  research  and  teaching  activities  of  the 
University. 

3See,  for  example  the  submission  of  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council  in 
response  to  the  Raising  Our  Sights 
consultation  document,  pp.  1-2. 


for  teaching  assistants  was 
developed  in  1997/8  as  a pilot 
project  through  agreement 
between  the  administration  and 
the  teaching  assistants’  union. 

We  need  to  build  on  these  bases. 

In  support  of  his  intention  to 
place  increasing  emphasis  on 
teaching  development,  the 
Provost  has  asked  Professor 
Marty  Wall,  as  his  Advisor  on 
Teaching  Development,  to  take 
on  the  mandate  to  establish  a 
Centre  for  Teaching  Develop- 
ment as  a University- wide 
resource.  This  Centre  will  both 
build  on  and  contribute  to  what 
individual  divisions  have  been 
able  to  accomplish. 

A related  objective  of  the  White 
Paper  was  that  “In  their  experi- 
ence of  instruction  by  research- 
based  faculty,  undergraduate 
students  at  all  levels  should 
participate  in  a variety  of 
learning  formats,  ranging  from 
individualized  instruction 
through  small  seminars  to  lecture 
formats;  and  should  experience 
and  become  familiar  with  a wide 
range  of  instructional  technolo- 
gies. ” As  noted,  some  progress 
has  been  made  along  these  lines 
with  the  development  of  first- 
year  seminars  and  research 
opportunities.  The  Provost’s 
Information  Technology 
Courseware  Development  Fund 
has  also  encouraged  and  made  it 
possible  for  faculty  to  develop 
innovative  applications  of 
electronic  and  web-based  tech- 
nologies in  the  real  and  virtual 
classroom.  Computer  simulations 
have  enhanced  teaching  laborato- 
ries and  studios  across  disciplines 
from  anatomy  to  architecture. 

In  aggregate,  however,  the 
distribution  of  classes  across  size 
categories  in  first-entry  programs 
has  changed  fairly  little  in  the 
past  four  years.  A student’s 
experience  of  various  modes  of 
instruction  continues  to  depend 
upon  his  or  her  particular 
selection  of  courses,  especially  in 
Arts  and  Science.  We  will  have 
more  to  say  about  the  design  of 
curricula  below.  Here  we  would 
emphasize  the  need  to  be  more 
creative  in  designing  curricula 
that  will  ensure  that  students  in 
all  fields  can  follow  a program 
that  includes  a broad  range  of 
learning  formats.  And  we  need  to 
do  better  in  pursuit  of  the 
strategies  set  out  in  the  White 
Paper  (Strategies  2.3.c  and  2.3.d) 
to  improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  large  classes  - by  ensuring 
that  such  courses  “include 
provision  for  students  to  pursue 
questions  on  an  individual  basis 
with,  and  to  have  their  work 
guided  and  critiqued  by  excellent 
instructors  who  are  fully  familiar 
with  the  course  material  and  the 
standards  of  performance 
expected  of  students,”  that 
“professors  take  active  responsi- 
bility for  leading  and  integrating 
the  instructional  team  [which 
may  include  tutors  and/or 
teaching  assistants]  in  large 
courses,”  and  that  the  full 
potential  of  instructional  techno- 
logy is  exploited.  Some  divisions 
have  experimented  with  ways  of 
making  TAs  available  to  students 
other  than  through  the  traditional 


tutorial  format  - through  e-mail 
and  web-based  chat  rooms,  for 
example.  While  such  formats 
should  not  replace  face-to-face 
forums,  they  can  form  part  of  a 
menu  of  possibilities  for  ex- 
change between  instructors  and 
students. 

The  emergence  of  the  Internet  as 
an  educational  medium  poses 
great  challenges  as  well  as 
opportunities  for  the  University 
of  Toronto,  as  noted  earlier.  We 
will  continue,  of  course,  to  be  a 
campus-based  university,  taking 
advantage  of  web-based  modes  of 
instruction  where  they  can 
enhance  the  quality  of  our 
programs  and  expand  the  reper- 
toire of  educational  opportunities 
available  to  our  students.  Each  of 
our  divisions  will  need  to  be  alert 
to  developments  in  web-based 
instruction  in  its  respective 
program  areas  - both  to  respond 
to  competitive  challenges  and  to 
incorporate  these  technologies 
into  the  delivery  of  our  programs 
as  appropriate.  In  some  cases, 
either  or  both  of  these  types  of 
considerations  may  lead  us  to 
consider  partnerships  with  other 
institutions  to  offer  programs 
combining  campus-based 
instruction  and  electronic 
communication. 

In  the  end,  however,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  class  or  the 
exploitation  of  instructional 
technology,  it  is  the  skill  of  the 
instructor  in  communicating 
knowledge  and  in  engaging  the 
intellect  and  imagination  of 
students  that  will  determine  the 
quality  of  the  learning  experi- 
ence. This  recognition  brings  us 
back  to  the  central  importance  of 
teaching  development  as  empha- 
sized above,  and  the  need  for  all 
of  our  academic  divisions,  and 
each  member  of  our  faculty,  to  be 
committed  to  the  ongoing 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  we  offer. 

c)  Teaching  and  learning:  beyond 
the  classroom 

Outside  the  classroom  there  is 
much  that  we  can  do  to  enrich 
the  experience  of  students  and  to 
support  them  in  their  academic 
programs.  We  can  do  more,  for 
example,  by  way  of  informal 
complements  to  formal  pro- 
grams. A number  of  excellent 
suggestions  along  these  lines  have 
been  made  to  us  in  our  consulta- 
tions - such  as  seminars  on  topics 
of  interest  offered  by  faculty 
members  in  informal  settings 
open  to  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students,  or  a film  club 
complementing  the  themes  of  a 
formal  course  in,  say,  American 
politics.  Such  enhancements 
require  an  extra  expenditure  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  faculty  and 
staff;  but  we  encourage  depart- 
ments and  divisions  to  find  ways 
of  involving  faculty,  staff  and 
students  in  cooperative  ventures 
to  spread  both  the  burdens  and 
the  benefits  of  such  activities. 

Much  of  what  we  can  do  outside 
the  classroom  to  improve  the 
student  experience  involves 
academic  advising,  a function 
shared  by  colleges,  faculties  and 
departments.  As  the  more  routine 


information-processing  aspects  of 
the  registrarial  function  are 
facilitated  by  information 
technology,  registrarial  activities 
can  increasingly  be  focused  on 
the  provision  of  advice.  We  need 
to  ensure  that  these  services  are 
coordinated  across  the  various 
sites  at  which  they  are  delivered, 
so  that  students  clearly  know 
where  to  go  for  particular  advice, 
so  that  advice  is  rendered  on  the 
most  timely  basis  by  those  most 
familiar  with  the  relevant  infor- 
mation and  so  that  the  potential 
for  conflicting  advice  is  mini- 
mized. In  particular,  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  academic  advising 
activities  of  the  Colleges  and  the 
departments  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  is  essential. 

Receiving  well-informed  advice 
can  make  a critical  difference  to 
the  student’s  educational  experi- 
ence - a point  which  has  been 
emphasized  to  us  by  students 
throughout  our  consultations  on 
this  document.  Advising,  more- 
over, involves  not  only  know- 
ledge but  interpersonal  skills, 
including  respect  and  sensitivity 
to  the  varying  cultural  back- 
grounds represented  in  a diverse 
student  body.  We  need  to  recog- 
nize the  level  of  professionalism 
required  by  advisors  and  to 
ensure  that  staff  receive  the 
appropriate  training.  In  some 
cases,  it  may  make  sense  to 
employ  senior  graduate  students 
as  TAs  in  advising  roles,  given 
their  familiarity  with  particular 
departments  and  programs,  while 
ensuring  that  they  too  receive 
appropriate  training  and  supervi- 
sion. Similarly,  properly  designed 
and  supervised  peer  mentorship 
programs  can  complement  the 
work  of  staff  advisors. 

The  academic  advising  provided 
by  colleges,  faculties  and  depart- 
ments also  needs  to  be  integrated 
with  the  centrally-provided 
counseling  services  intended  to 
aid  students  in  dealing  with  a 
variety  of  life  circumstances  and 
personal  crises — Student  Services 
(Counseling  and  Learning  Skills 
Service,  International  Student 
Centre,  First  Nations  House, 
Family  Care  Office),  DisAbility 
Services,  the  Health  Services, 
Sexual  Harassment  Office,  Status 
of  Women  Office,  Race  Relations 
and  Anti-Racism  Initiatives 
Office,  Community  Safety 
Coordinator.  The  Housing 
Service  and  Career  Centre 
including  Career  Centre  On-Line 
and  an  innovative  Self  Managed 
Career  Development  Model), 
within  Student  Services,  provide 
central  repositories  of  informa- 
tion and  advice.  All  of  these 
services  can  be  of  great  impor- 
tance at  critical  moments  for 
students;  and  we  need  to  ensure 
on  an  ongoing  basis  that  they  are 
of  high  quality  and  effective,  and 
are  well-coordinated  with  services 
provided  by  colleges  and  faculties 
and  well-known  to  students. 

In  addition  to  advice  and  coun- 
seling, we  need  to  enhance  the 
level  of  academic  skills  support, 
and  particularly  support  in  the 
development  of  writing  skills, 
provided  to  students.  A recent 
column  by  Robert  Fulford 
quoted  Nobel  laureate  neurosci- 
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entist  David  Hubei’s  response  to 
high  school  students  seeking 
advice  on  entering  university: 
“Learn  to  write  English  really 
well.”  The  role  of  the  University 
is  not  only  the  creation  but  also 
the  communication  of  know- 
ledge; and  one  of  the  greatest 
capacities  we  can  foster  in  our 
students  is  the  ability  to  engage 
with  others  through  the  written  - 
and  indeed  the  spoken  - word. 
These  are  abilities  that  must  be 
fostered  “across  the  curriculum:” 
Fulford’s  (and  Hubei’s)  argument 
for  the  importance  of  writing, 
indeed,  was  focused  not  on  the 
humanities  but  on  the  sciences. 
The  large  proportion  of  our 
students  for  whom  English  is  a 
second  language,  moreover, 
presents  particular  challenges  in 
the  design  and  delivery  of  writing 
support  services.  Colleges  and 
faculties  have  undertaken  a 
number  of  initiatives  to  improve 
writing  skills  (most  of  them 
supported  in  part  by  APF 
funding  in  recognition  of  their 
high  academic  priority).  But  this 
is  another  area  in  which  even 
more  creativity  and  effort  is 
required  to  develop  means  of 
fostering  the  skills  of  our  stu- 
dents in  expressing  themselves  in 
both  written  and  oral  communi- 
cation. 

In  our  consultations,  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  key  role  that 
the  Library  plays  in  teaching  and 
learning  beyond  the  classroom. 
We  will  have  a good  deal  more  to 
say  about  the  Library  in  a 
subsequent  section  of  this  paper. 
Here  we  would  simply  quote 
from  a submission  that  makes  the 
point  eloquently: 

[T]o  hearken  back  to  your  original 
White  Paper,  I would  suggest  that 
it  is  the  role  of  the  Library  and  its 
services  and  collections  which 
‘link  teaching  and  research.’  There 
is  no  shortage  of  information,  but 
the  role  of  the  library  in  organiz- 
ing it,  collecting  it,  and  teaching 
how  to  use  it  critically  and 
effectively  is  central  to  the 
academic  mission.4 

d)  Campus  life: 

We  argued  above  that  in  the  future 
environment  of  increased  differ- 
entiation and  competition  among 
universities,  the  ability  to  offer  a 
campus-based  education  within  a 
scholarly  community  would 
continue  to  distinguish  universi- 
ties such  as  the  University  of 
Toronto.  As  a large  urban  univer- 
sity with  a large  commuter 
population,  however,  we  face 
particular  challenges  as  well  as 
opportunities  in  this  regard.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  a large 
population  of  students  within 
physical  proximity  of  our  cam- 
puses. On  the  other  hand,  these 
students  are  likely  to  disperse  to 
their  homes  off-campus  unless 
there  are  compelling  reasons  to 
stay  outside  classes. 

One  response  to  these  realities  is 
to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
our  students  to  be  resident  on 
campus;  and  to  encourage 
students,  particularly  in  the  first 
year  of  undergraduate  study,  to 
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take  up  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
residence  in  order  to  engage  fully 
in  campus  life.  In  the  past  three 
years,  we  have  guaranteed  a place 
in  residence  to  every  entering 
student  who  requests  it.  If  we  are 
to  continue  this  guarantee,  as  we 
must,  as  well  as  to  actively 
encourage  first-year  students  to 
live  in  residence  and  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  a number  of  our 
cplleges  to  have  residential 
communities  that  include  a 
balance  of  new  and  continuing 
students,  we  will  need  more 
residence  places.  A new  second- 
entry  and  graduate  residence  will 
open  in  1999,  as  will  a new 
undergraduate  residence  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga.  A new  residence 
associated  with  Woodsworth 
College  is  under  consideration. 
We  must  continue  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  expanding  resi- 
dence places  and  family  housing 
for  students  at  all  levels  of  study 
as  a key  component  of  enhancing 
the  campus-based  community. 
The  Provost  will  shortly  issue  a 
companion  “Raising  Our  Sights” 
document  on  student  housing, 
setting  out  targets  for  increased 
places  to  be  achieved  by  2001. 

There  is  not,  however,  a sharp 
dichotomy  between  residence- 
based  and  commuter  students 
within  our  student  population.  A 
substantial  proportion  of  upper- 
year  undergraduate  students 
(many  of  whom  first  lived  in 
residence)  live  independently  in 
accommodation  close  to  campus. 
These  students  typically  retain 
connections  to  campus  life, 
usually  based  in  their  colleges 
and  faculties;  and  these  connec- 
tions are  to  be  fostered.  They 
may  be  fostered  in  part  by  the 
provision  of  attractive  communal 
and  study  space.  Vibrant  student 
space,  populated  by  students  who 
live  on  or  in  close  proximity  to 
campus,  is  likely  in  turn  to  draw 
students  who  live  at  greater 
distance  into  the  life  of  the 
campus.  As  we  build  new 
facilities,  and  re-configure 
existing  space,  the  provision  of 
communal  space  for  students 
must  have  a high  priority. 

There  is,  moreover,  a plethora  of 
extra-curricular  activities, 
organized  through  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health, 
Hart  House,  colleges,  faculties 
and  student  groups  that  rounds 
out  the  campus  experience.  The 
intramural  team,  the  campus 
theatrical  production,  and  the 
student  club  all  provide  impor- 
tant loci  of  community.  Again, 
we  need  to  pay  attention  to  the 
space  and  physical  infrastructure 
demands  of  these  activities.  The 
new  Erindale  Student  Centre,  the 
current  Task  Force  on  Student 
Activities  Space  on  the  St.  George 
campus,  and  the  proposed 
provision  of  new  athletic  facilities 
as  part  of  the  redevelopment  of 
the  Varsity  Stadium  site  all 
represent  responses  to  these 
needs.  The  sheer  range  of  extra- 
curricular possibilities  can  be 
somewhat  overwhelming  in  an 
institution  of  this  size,  moreover. 
We  need  to  do  more  to  bring 
specific  possibilities  to  the 
attention  of  students  - to  bring 
these  possibilities  out  of  the 


background  noise.  One  intrigu- 
ing suggestion  is  to  develop 
“subscription  series”  drawing 
together  a variety  of  events  - for 
example,  tournaments,  concerts, 
productions,  public  lectures,  day 
trips  - which  students  could 
choose  to  join.  Such  a model 
would  organize  some  of  the 
variety  on  campus,  highlight 
options,  establish  some  time  slots 
in  crowded  student  schedules, 
and  allow  for  the  development  of 
cohorts  associated  with  particular 
series. 

e)  The  role  of  the  Colleges 

Much  of  what  we  have  said 
above,  regarding  the  student 
experience  both  within  and 
beyond  the  classroom  bears 
centrally  upon  the  role  of  the 
Colleges,  especially  for  under- 
graduate Arts  and  Science 
students.  The  Colleges  include 
the  self-contained  campuses  of 
Scarborough  and  Erindale,  as 
well  as  the  seven  colleges  based 
on  the  St.  George  campus.  Each 
offers  a distinctive  experience  to 
students.  In  this  section  we  focus 
on  the  St.  George-based  colleges, 
which  share  not  only  that 
physical  location  but  also  a 
common  framework  of  relation- 
ship to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  a framework  that  has 
recently  been  renewed  and 
revitalized. 

The  White  Paper  emphasized  the 
enormous  resource  that  the 
college  system  affords  in  provid- 
ing scholarly  communities  and 
academic  “homes”  for  students 
within  a large  and  diverse 
University.  We  need  to  do  much 
more  in  taking  full  advantage  of 
this  resource,  harnessing  the 
college  system  to  the  broad  goals 
of  the  University  while  respect- 
ing the  distinct  identity  of  each 
college  that  represents  the  very 
strength  of  the  system. 

This  is  a particularly  promising 
and  exciting  moment  in  the 
evolution  of  the  college  system. 

A new  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment has  just  been  concluded 
between  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  federated 
universities.  This  memorandum 
sets  out  a new  framework  for  the 
relationship  between  the  St. 
George  colleges  - not  only  the 
colleges  of  the  federated  universi- 
ties, St.  Michael’s,  Trinity  and 
Victoria,  but  also  Innis,  New, 
University  and  Woodsworth 
colleges  - and  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  and  the  University  as 
a whole.  In  fact,  the  role  of  the 
federated  and  the  constituent 
colleges  has  been  becoming  more 
alike,  as  constituent  colleges  have 
assumed  responsibility  for  their 
ancillaries  (notably  residences) 
and  the  federated  colleges  under 
the  new  Memorandum  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  APF 
regime. 

It  is  appropriate  in  the  context  of 
this  planning  document  to 
summarize  some  key  provisions 
of  the  new  memorandum.  These 
include  the  following  “funda- 
mental principles:” 

Colleges  are  communities  of 
scholars  which  share  with  the  rest 
of  the  University  a responsibility 


for  the  advancement  of  learning. 
They  should  seek  to  support  this 
end  by  bringing  scholars  together 
from  different  disciplines  and  by 
functioning  as  catalysts  for 
intellectual  interaction. 

The  community  of  scholars  in  a 
College  includes  students. 

Colleges  have  a specific,  though 
not  exclusive,  responsibility  for 
the  nurture  of  undergraduate 
students,  particularly  at  stages  of 
transition  to,  within,  and  from  the 
University,  and  play  an  important 
role  in  the  development  and 
delivery  of  counseling  services. 
Colleges  create  and  sustain  a sense 
of  community  for  both  residential 
and  non-residential  students  in  a 
large  and  complex  University. 

Colleges  play  a special  role  in 
education  in  its  broadest  sense. 
While  offering  instruction 
especially  in  interdisciplinary 
areas,  colleges  also  supplement  the 
formal  programs  of  the  University 
with  their  library  resources  and 
with  academic  services  and  other 
activities  that  promote  and 
improve  the  skills  necessary  to 
academic  study.  Colleges  provide 
cultural  and  social  activities  that 
enrich  the  academic  life  of  all  their 
members,  faculty,  students  and 
alumni. 

We  intend  to  issue  a companion 
“Raising  Our  Sights”  document 
to  guide  planning  for  the  colleges, 
which  will  elaborate  upon  these 
themes.  Here  we  would  antici- 
pate that  document  by  making  a 
few  brief  points.  The  new 
Memorandum  effectively  places 
colleges  and  departments  on  the 
same  footing  within  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  with  regard 
to  the  status  of  undergraduate 
programs  - a fact  that  should 
allow  for  a better  integration  of 
academic  planning  in  the  coming 
cycle.  Beyond  that,  we  expect 
that  the  colleges,  both  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  will  review 
their  activities  in  student  recruit- 
ment, in  student  advising  and 
counseling,  in  the  provision  of 
residential  and  communal  space 
for  students,  and  in  the  provision 
of  academic  support  including 
libraries,  and  will  be  major 
participants  in  moving  the. 
University  substantially  forward 
in  its  goal  of  enhancing  the 
student  experience. 

This  framework  defined  by  the 
new  Memorandum,  recognizing 
as  it  does  both  the  history  of  the 
college  system  and  the  require- 
ments and  opportunities  of  the 
current  and  future  context,  bodes 
well  for  a productive  partnership 
in  providing  a welcoming 
environment  and  enhancing  the 
learning  experience  of  our 
students.  Indeed,  as  is  noted 
throughout  this  document, 
within  this  framework  the 
Colleges  will  play  an  important 
role  with  regard  to  our  other  key 
priorities  as  well  - in  integrating 
new  faculty  into  the  life  of  the 
University  and,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  in  strengthening  our 
program  offerings. 

f)  Beyond  the  campus 

Although  the  campus-based 
experience  is  central  to  the 
learning  opportunities  we  offer 
our  students,  we  need  to  think 
about  opportunities  beyond  the 
campus  as  well.  In  the  next 
section,  we  will  discuss  the 
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importance  of  internships,  co-op 
programs,  etc.  Here  we  would 
highlight  the  advantages  of 
opportunities  for  international 
mobility  - for  study  and  related 
work  abroad.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  we  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently active.  We  need  to  create 
opportunities  for  our  students  to 
undertake  study  at  universities  in 
other  countries  as  part  of  their 
programs  and  to  extend  the 
concept  of  internships  to  the 
international  context;  and  we 
need  to  facilitate  students’ 
participation  in  such  options. 

This  may  be  one  of  a number  of 
areas  in  which  we  can  harness  the 
energies  and  talents  of  our  alumni 
to  assist  in  student  placement. 

Improving  what  we  do  in  this 
area  will  require  substantial 
energy  and  attention  at  both  the 
central  and  the  divisional  level. 

The  Vice-Provost,  Students,  will 
undertake  a review  of  the  Office 
of  Student  Exchange  to  deter- 
mine how  our  infrastructure  of 
support  for  such  initiatives  can  be 
strengthened,  and  will  work  with 
the  divisions  to  develop  an 
integrated  framework  for  foster- 
ing international  student  mobil- 
ity, including  the  provision  of 
financial  aid  to  make  such 
opportunities  broadly  accessible. 

g)  Part-time  students 

The  decision  to  undertake 
university  study  on  a part-time 
basis  and  to  integrate  it  with 
family  and/or  career  responsibili- 
ties should  be  seen,  as  it  is  in  fact 
seen  by  many  part-time  students, 
as  an  attractive  option.  With  our 
new  student  support  policy  in 
place,  part-time  study  need  not 
be  a default  option  for  those  who 
do  not  have  the  financial  means 
to  pursue  full-time  study.  Fur- 
thermore, together  with 
Woodsworth  College  and  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Univer- 
sity Students  (APUS),  the  Vice- 
Provost,  Students  is  working  to 
design  an  appropriate  program  of 
financial  aid  for  part-time 
students.  Chosen  on  their  own 
merits,  part-time  programs  can 
offer  students  a different  but 
equally  enriching  experience  of 
the  University.  Indeed 
Woodsworth  College,  the 
campus  home  for  undergraduate 
students  who  enter  UofT  on  a 
part-time  basis,  boasts  one  of  the 
loveliest  buildings  and  one  of  the 
most  spirited  student  communi- 
ties at  the  University. 

Part-time  enrolment  has  fallen  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  in 
recent  years.  This  has  been  the 
general  trend  across  North 
America,  although  there  are  some 
exceptions  in  particular  jurisdic- 
tions and  institutions.  The  reasons 
for  this  phenomenon  are  not  well 
understood;  and  need  more 
careful  analysis  and  study  if  we 
are  to  assess  the  nature  of  this 
problem  and  to  address  it.5  We 
intend  to  work  together  with  the 
academic  leadership  of 
Woodsworth  College  in  this 


5 A review  of  some  of  the  relevant 
demographic  data  is  provided  in  the 
submission  of  the  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students  (APUS)  in 
response  to  the  consultation  draft  of 
Raising  Our  Sights. 


regard.  It  is  clear  nonetheless  that 
we  need  to  increase  our  recruit- 
ment activity  directed  at  part-time 
students.  Among  other  things, 
our  own  alumni  of  part-time 
programs  should  be  enlisted  in 
this  effort. 

In  our  recruitment  efforts,  we 
need  to  present  potential  part- 
time  students  with  a sense  of  the 
real  possibilities  of  this  mode  of 
study.  And  we  need  to  ensure 
that  our  programs  realize  these 
possibilities.  Most  fundamentally, 
the  scheduling  of  courses  should 
take  into  account  the  needs  of 
part-time  students.  About  19 
percent  of  the  course  sections  in 
our  first-entry  undergraduate 
programs  are  scheduled  after  4:00 
p.m.  in  the  winter  session;  and 
this  proportion  rises  to  about  38 
percent  in  the  summer  session  - 
but  we  need  to  ensure  that  the 
menu  of  courses  available  is 
adequate.  Indeed,  there  are  good 
reasons  to  make  fuller  use  of  late- 
afternoon  and  evening  time  slots 
for  courses,  tutorials  and  labora- 
tories at  least  five  days  a week  in 
order  to  make  optimal  use  of 
University  facilities  — for  full- 
time as  well  as  part-time  students. 
Furthermore,  without  compro- 
mising the  integration  of  full- 
time and  part-time  students  that 
has  been  a hall-mark  of  part-time 
undergraduate  study  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  we  also 
need  to  be  alert  to  the  possibili- 
ties that  on-line  formats  present 
for  the  enhancement  of  part-time 
programs. 

Finally,  we  need  to  ensure  that 
our  academic  advising  and 
counseling  services  are  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  part-time  stu- 
dents, both  in  content  and  in 
scheduling.  Again,  Woodsworth 
College  can  take  the  lead  in  this 
regard,  both  in  the  provision  of 
services  and  in  dealing  with  those 
providing  services  centrally. 

h ) Graduate  students: 

Much  of  what  we  have  said  in 
this  section  relates  to  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
students,  although  some  points, 
such  as  those  relating  to  the  role 
of  the  Colleges,  are  of  greatest 
relevance  for  undergraduates. 
There  are,  however,  some  issues 
of  particular  relevance  for 
graduate  students,  and  especially 
doctoral-stream  students,  that 
deserve  attention  here. 

One  such  issue  concerns  graduate 
student  recruitment.  The  White 
Paper  established  the  objective 
that  “The  University  of  Toronto 
should  continue  to  ensure  that  its 
graduate  student  body  is  drawn 
from  a broad  international 
range”  (Objective  6.6).  At  the 
doctoral-stream  level,  our 
recruitment  pool  must  be 
international:  we  intend  to 
compete  with  the  best  research 
universities  in  the  world  for  the 
best  graduate  graduates  in  the 
world.  Our  international  intake 
has  begun  to  recover  from  the 
decline  experienced  in  the  early 
1990s;  but  remains  below  the 
levels  of  the  1980s  (Figures  IV.5 
and  IV.6  above).  We  need  to 
recognize  the  heightened  compe- 
tition among  North  American 


universities  for  graduate  students, 
and  the  increased  importance  of 
active  recruitment  strategies  and 
of  competitive  financial  support 
packages  in  that  environment. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  this 
competition  for  outstanding 
students  in  Canada  and  interna- 
tionally we  must  reach  the  goal, 
established  in  our  Policy  on 
Student  Financial  Support,  of 
being  able  to  offer  competitive 
packages  of  support  to  doctoral- 
stream  students  for  five  years  of 
study,  including  the  master’s.  In 
some  disciplines,  notably  the  life 
sciences,  we  are  not  far  from  that 
goal,  at  current  enrolment  levels. 

In  other  disciplines,  notably  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities, 
we  are  considerably  further  from 
this  goal.  As  noted  below, 
moreover,  the  lack  of  sufficient 
financial  support  may  be  con- 
straining our  ability  to  accept 
more  graduate  students  where  it 
is  desirable  to  do  so.  All  of  this 
argues  for  a major  impetus  across 
the  University  for  significant 
improvements  in  the  level  and  the 
design  of  packages  of  graduate 
student  support.  The  devolution 
of  the  graduate  fellowships 
budget  to  the  departmental  level 
gives  greater  flexibility,  and 
concomitantly  greater  responsi- 
bility, to  graduate  departments  in 
this  regard. 

With  regard  to  the  recruitment  of 
international  doctoral-stream 
students  in  particular,  we  may 
need  to  consider  the  re-institu- 
tion of  differential  tuition  fee 
waivers.  The  current  differential 
between  the  domestic  fee  and  the 
international  fee,  which  was 
reduced  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  when  international 
student  fees  were  de-regulated  in 
1995-96,  is  about  $4,000.  In  a 
context  in  which  departments 
must  allocate  their  finite  sources 
of  graduate  student  support  to 
provide  competitive  levels  of 
support,  this  fee  differential 
constitutes  a disincentive  to 
recruit  international  students. 

Our  consultations  have  suggested 
that,  to  counteract  this  disincen- 
tive, it  may  be  appropriate  to 
allocate  central  funding  for  the 
creation  of  tuition  fee  waivers, 
which  would  in  turn  be  allocated 
to  those  departments  who  agreed 
to  increase  their  international 
student  intake  by  a specified 
number.  The  fee  waivers  them- 
selves could  be  awarded  to  any 
international  students,  new  or 
existing,  at  the  department’s 
discretion. 

There  are  other  forms  of  support, 
beyond  monetary  forms,  that  can 
aid  in  the  recruitment  of  interna- 
tional graduate  students  and 
improve  the  quality  of  their 
experience  once  they  are  here  - 
such  as  assistance  with  housing 
(including  residence  places),  with 
banking  arrangements,  with 
health  insurance  and  with 
orientation  to  Toronto  and 
Canada.  As  we  build  up  and 
coordinate  our  services  for  new 
and  visiting  faculty  from  abroad, 
these  services  should  be  extended 
as  well  to  international  graduate 
students. 

Our  consultations  have  also 
suggested  that  international 


students  may  be  perceived  as 
“riskier”  choices,  in  that  less  may 
be  known  about  the  quality  of 
their  undergraduate  education.  In 
some  disciplines  and  for  some 
areas  of  the  world,  such  as 
Eastern  Europe,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  University 
organize  delegations  of  faculty 
members  to  learn  more  about 
indigenous  universities.  In 
addition,  we  can  clearly  do  more 
to  improve  our  recruitment 
efforts  in  areas  of  the  world  for 
which  we  have  very  good 
information,  such  as  the  United 
States. 

As  noted,  much  of  what  we  have 
said  above  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  academic  advising, 
counseling  and  academic  support 
services  applies  to  graduate  as 
well  as  undergraduate  students, 
although  the  content  of  advice 
and  support  will  need  to  reflect 
differences  in  the  programs  and 
to  some  extent  the  life  circum- 
stances of  graduate  students.  For 
example,  our  consultations  have 
impressed  upon  us  the  need  for 
programs  for  the  development  of 
writing  skills  for  graduate 
students  and  for  ESL  programs. 

In  addition,  given  the  wide  range 
of  careers,  beyond  academe, 
which  Ph.D.  graduates  may 
pursue,  we  need  to  be  alert  to 
ways  in  which  programs  can  be 
designed  to  allow  for  opportuni- 
ties to  acquire  a range  of  relevant 
skills  - such  as  experience  in 
organizations  outside  the  Univer- 
sity as  appropriate  to  the  area  of 
study. 

In  a crucial  respect,  however,  the 
educational  experience  of  doc- 
toral-stream students  is  like  that 
of  no  other  category  of  students  at 
the  University.  A central  part  of 
the  program  is  the  writing  of  the 
thesis;  and  accordingly  the 
relationship  with  the  supervisor  is 
a critical  component  of  the 
experience.  The  White  Paper 
endorsed  the  view  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies’  Committee 
on  Graduate  Programs  and 
Residency  in  establishing  the 
objective  that  “ the  time  taken  to 
complete  a doctoral  program 
should  typically  be  four  years  past 
the  master’s  degree” (Objective 
2.1 1).  In  assessing  progress 
toward  this  goal,  we  need  to  take 
into  account,  discipline  by 
discipline,  what  is  being  achieved 
at  our  peer  institutions  among 
research  universities  internation- 
ally, such  as  our  AAU  peers.  This 
target  can  be  reached  only  if  there 
are  clear  expectations  of  perfor- 
mance on  the  part  of  the  supervi- 
sor as  well  as  the  student.  Supervi- 
sors need  to  work  with  their 
students  to  establish  these 
expectations,  including  timelines. 
Students  should  be  able  to  expect 
timely  and  thorough  criticism  of 
their  work;  and  this  is  much  more 
feasible  if  that  work  proceeds 
according  to  an  agreed-upon 
schedule. 

As  is  the  case  for  all  aspects  of 
teaching,  satisfactory  supervisory 
relationships  are  most  likely  to 
flourish  in  a divisional/depart- 
mental culture  in  which  they  are 
taken  very  seriously.  The  chair  of 
each  graduate  department  has  a 
particular  responsibility  to 
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establish  an  environment  of 
mutual  respect,  open  communi- 
cation and  professionalism  in 
graduate  education.  A number  of 
departments,  for  example, 
publish  carefully  thought-out 
guidelines  for  graduate  supervi- 
sion, and  ensure  that  new  faculty 
are  inducted  into  supervisory 
roles  through  secondary  partici- 
pation on  thesis  committees  and/ 


or  through  mentoring  arrange- 
ments. More  generally,  we  need 
to  pay  attention  to  the  conditions 
for  fostering  a graduate  student 
community  at  the  departmental 
level,  through  the  provision  of 
laboratory,  study  and  communal 
space  and  through  ongoing 
exchange  between  departmental 
graduate  student  associations  and 
the  departmental  leadership. 


3.  Strengthening  Our 
Academic  Programs 

Arguably  the  most  consequential 
objectives  of  the  White  Paper 
over  the  course  of  the  1994-2000 
planning  period  were  those  that 
established  the  criteria  (such  as 
student  demand,  faculty  scholar- 
ship and  peer  evaluation)  that 
should  govern  decisions  about 
the  enhancement, 
reconfiguration,  maintenance  or 
discontinuation  of  programs 
(Objectives  3.1  and  3.2).  These 
objectives,  reproduced  in  Section 
II  above,  were  adopted  as 
University  policy  and  guided 
decision-making  about  the  broad 
structure  and  content  of  our 
academic  programs. 

In  the  past  five  years,  indeed, 
there  has  been  more  change  in  the 
structure  of  academic  programs 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  than 
had  occurred  in  the  previous  two 
decades.  We  need  to  continue  this 
dynamic  process  of  self-scrutiny 
and  improvement.  First  and 
foremost,  guided  by  the  White 
Paper  criteria,  each  division  will 
need  to  consider  whether  the 
current  structure  and  content  of 
its  programs  continue  to  reflect 
its  own  strengths  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  areas  of  knowledge  in 
which  it  is  engaged.  As  will  be 
outlined  below,  each  division  is 
expected  to  review  its  programs 
to  identify  the  potential  for 
enhancement  and  innovation 
through  internal  re-allocation  as 
well  as  through  allocations  from 
the  APF.  These  considerations 
are  relevant  in  determining  not 
only  the  broad  shape  of  our 
program  structure  but  also  the 
design  of  each  program.  Without 
wishing  to  constrain  the  results 
of  such  reviews  and  resulting 
plans,  we  would  offer  the 
following  suggestions  for  consid- 
eration: 

a)  Interdisciplinary,  collaborative 
and  combined  programs: 

The  fundamental  strengths  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  have 
traditionally  lain  in  its  discipline- 
based  academic  departments;  and 
this  model  of  strong  disciplinary 
departments  will  continue  into 
the  future.  Yet  many  of  the 
exciting  developments  in  the 
creation  of  new  knowledge  are 
occurring  across  disciplines,  as 
common  problems  are  addressed 
and  common  phenomena  ex- 
plored through  the  complemen- 
tary approaches  of  different 
disciplines.  It  is  through  such 
complementarities  that  break- 
throughs in  knowledge  can  occur. 
As  one  participant  in  a recent 
interdisciplinary  workshop  on 
nanotechnology  put  it,  “In 
coming  together  we  found  that 
we  had  the  ladders  to  scale  each 
others’  walls.” 

We  need  to  find  ways  to  provide 
incentives  to  interdisciplinary 
collaboration,  and  to  remove 
disincentives,  while  preserving 
the  strengths  of  the  discipline- 
based  organization  of  the  Univer- 
sity. As  noted  in  Part  III  above, 
there  has  been  considerable 
creativity  in  the  development  of 
programs  that  draw  across 
divisions  and  departments,  in  the 


form  of  collaborative  programs 
such  as  the  Collaborative 
Master’s  in  International  Rela- 
tions and  the  Collaborative 
Program  in  Biomedical  Engineer- 
ing, and  combined  degree 
programs,  such  as  the  LL.B./MA 
(Economics)  and  the  Master  of 
Nursing/MBA.  A combined 
B.A.Sc./MBA  program  has  also 
been  suggested.  Such  programs 
represent  an  increasing  integra- 
tion across  disciplines  while  still 
maintaining  firm  disciplinary 
bases  and  represent  a distinctive 
approach  to  interdisciplinarity  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  In 
addition  there  have  been  a few 
innovative  stand-alone  interdisci- 
plinary programs  in  niche  areas, 
such  as  the  Master  of  Mathemati- 
cal Finance,  and  the  planned 
Master  of  Biotechnology  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Mississauga. 

Ground  for  the  development  of 
interdisciplinary  collaboration 
and  for  the  emergence  of  new 
areas  of  study  has  also  been 
prepared  in  a few  cases  through 
departmental  mergers.  It  is  often 
assumed  that  departmental 
mergers  will  yield  administrative 
savings.  But  such  savings  are 
typically  modest,  and  are  not  the 
major  impetus  for  or  benefit  of 
merger.  Rather,  these  organiza- 
tional changes  typically  reflect 
the  evolution  of  areas  of  study. 
They  reflect  the  fact  that  col- 
leagues may  be  drawn  together  as 
much  if  not  more  by  an  interest 
in  common  phenomena  than  by 
the  systematic  knowledge  bases 
of  traditional  disciplines;  and 
they  will  allow  for  greater 
flexibility  in  the  flow  of  academic 
inquiry,  the  emergence  of  new 
systematic  modes  of  understand- 
ing, and  changes  in  academic 
programs  to  reflect  this  evolu- 
tion. This  is  not  an  argument  for 
wholesale  organizational  change, 
but  rather  a recognition  of  the 
need  to  be  alert  to  those  circum- 
stances in  which  organizational 
change  can  reflect  and  facilitate 
the  evolution  of  areas  of  study. 

There  is  a great  deal  more 
potential  for  inter-divisional  and 
interdisciplinary  collaboration,  as 
consistent  with  the  evolving 
structure  of  knowledge  across  the 
wide  range  of  inquiry  in  which 
we  are  involved.  The  appropriate 
response  to  these  evolutionary 
developments  may  range  from 
the  development  of  new  courses, 
focusing  on  common  methodolo- 
gies or  common  phenomena,  to 
new  collaborative,  combined  or 
stand-alone  programs.  As 
examples,  more  comprehensive 
thinking  about  the  development 
and  diffusion  of  literatures  and 
cultures,  or  about  chemical 
processes  and  applications,  could 
draw  broadly  across  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  design  of  challenging 
new  programs.  To  facilitate  such 
developments  that  cut  across  the 
organizational  structures  of  the 
University,  the  Provost  is  pre- 
pared to  provide  seed  funding  to 
allow  for  the  development  of 
such  initiatives.  In  our  consulta- 
tions, it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
pool  of  funds  to  provide  seed 
funding  for  interdisciplinary 
initiatives,  on  the  model  of  the 
Ethno-cultural  Academic 


Enriching  the  Educational  Experience  of  Students 

The  educational  experience  offered  to  students  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  should  realize  the  potential  of  our  many  strengths: 
instruction  by  excellent  research-oriented  faculty,  the  commu- 
nity life  of  individual  colleges  and  faculties,  diversity  of  the 
student  body,  commitment  to  student  financial  support,  mag- 
nificent buildings  and  open  space,  and  location  in  a thriving 
cosmopolitan  metropolis. 

Accordingly: 

• Each  division,  working  together  with  the  Vice-Provost, 
Students,  should  participate  in  the  development  of  active 
strategies  of  student  recruitment.  In  particular,  recruitment  of 
students  beyond  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  should  be  in- 
creased, international  recruitment,  especially  of  doctoral- 
stream  students,  should  be  emphasized,  and  outreach  to 
under-represented  groups  should  be  enhanced. 

• Each  division,  working  together  with  the  Vice-Provost, 
Students,  should  ensure  the  effective  administration  of 
student  financial  aid  programs. 

• Academic  and  financial  counseling  for  students  should  be 
enhanced,  and  advising  and  counseling  activities  better 
coordinated  across  divisions. 

• Each  division  should  increase  attention  to  teaching  develop- 
ment. including  the  provision  of  programs  of  support. 

• The  distribution  of  class  sizes  across  levels  of  study  should  be 
such  that  at  all  levels  students  have  the  experience  of  a variety 
of  learning  formats. 

• Increased  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  large  classes,  including  the  establishment  of  tutorials 
and  laboratories,  the  management  of  the  instructional  team, 
and  the  use  of  instructional  technology  as  appropriate. 

• The  potential  of  learning  formats  based  on  electronic  commu- 
nication should  be  explored  and  utilized  as  appropriate, 
including  potential  partnerships  with  other  institutions. 

• The  level  of  academic  skills  support,  especially  writing  sup- 
port. should  be  enhanced. 

• Residence  places  should  be  increased;  and  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  live  in  residence  for  some  period  of  their  study. 

• Communal  and  study  space  for  students,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  should  be  expanded. 

• The  role  of  the  Colleges  in  enriching  the  educational  experi- 
ence should  be  highlighted  and  enhanced,  as  consonant  with 
the  new  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  its  federated  universities. 

• Opportunities  for  study  and  for  related  work  beyond  the 
UofT  campus,  and  particularly  internationally,  should  be 
increased. 

• Part-time  study  should  be  conceived  and  presented  as  a 
coherent  option  with  real  benefits  to  students  who  choose  to 
integrate  academic  work  with  career  and  family  responsibili- 
ties. The  reasons  for  the  decline  of  part-time  enrolment  should 
be  analyzed  with  a view  to  increasing  recruitment  of  part- 
time  students. 

• Multi-year  packages  of  financial  support  for  doctoral-stream 
students  should  be  provided  at  levels  competitive  with  those 
offered  by  peer  universities  in  North  America. 

• Central  funding  should  be  provided  for  the  creation  of 
differential  tuition  fee  waivers  for  international  doctoral- 
stream  students,  to  be  allocated  to  those  departments  who 
agreed  to  increase  their  international  doctoral-stream  student 
intake. 

• Chairs  of  graduate  departments  should  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  ensuring  that  best  practices  in  the  supervision  of 
doctoral-stream  students  are  adopted  in  their  departments. 
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Initiatives  Fund,  be  sequestered 
to  foster  interdisciplinary 
initiatives  on  a continual  basis.  In 
addition,  APF  base  allocations 
will  be  provided  in  support  of 
more  fully-fledged  plans,  to 
allow  among  other  things  for 
cross-appointments  in  interdisci- 
plinary areas. 

In  some  cases,  established 
collaborations  across  divisions 
need  to  be  reviewed  and  im- 
proved. One  such  area,  as  noted, 
is  the  B.Com.  program  offered 
jointly  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  the  Rotman  School 
of  Management,  whose  structure 
needs  to  be  re-considered  in  the 
context  of  the  rapidly  changing 
competitive  environment.  The 
Human  Biology  program,  and 
indeed  a number  of  Basic  Medical 
Science  programs  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and 
taught  by  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  have  been  the 
subjedt  of  some  conflicting 
expectations  on  the  part  of 
students  and  faculty  (particularly 
regarding  the  extent  to  which 
these  programs  function  as  “pre- 
med”  preparation),  and  also  need 
to  be  reviewed. 

Combined  programs  are  to  be 
encouraged  not  only  where  they 
allow  specifically  for  inter- 
disciplinary cross-fertilization, 
but  also  where  they  broaden  the 
base  of  education  provided  to 
students.  The  increasing  popular- 
ity of  double  majors  among 
undergraduate  Arts  and  Science 
students,  for  example,  while  not 
“combined”  degree  programs,  are 
evidence  of  student  demand  for 
programs  that  allow  for  a coher- 
ent focus  on  more  than  one  area 
of  study.  This  model  might 
usefully  be  considered  in  other 
faculties,  such  as  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  where  students 
could  conceivably  pursue  dual 
programs  in  different  branches  of 
engineering.  Even  more  attractive 
might  be  combined  B.Sc./B.A.Sc. 
or  even  B.A./B.A.Sc.  programs 
allowing  for  the  combination  of 
liberal  arts  and  engineering 
education. 

b)  Co-op,  PEY and  internship 
formats: 

In  some  programs,  students  can 
greatly  benefit  from  the  opportu- 
nity to  spend  some  time  in  a 
context  in  which  they  can  apply 
the  knowledge  that  they  are 
acquiring  in  program,  and  can 
gain  experience  that  allows  them 
to  return  to  their  studies  with  an 
enriched  perspective.  There  are  a 
variety  of  formats  in  which  such 
“experiential  learning”  can  occur, 
such  as  the  co-operative  pro- 
grams offered  in  a number  of 
disciplines  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Scarborough,  and  the 
Professional  Experience  Year 
offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering.  Such 
programs,  to  be  effective,  involve 
very  high  “transaction  costs”  of 
planning,  identifying  placements, 
and  monitoring.  In  some  high- 
demand  areas,  students  may  not 
wish  to  extend  their  formal 
programs  by  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  complete  an  intern- 
ship. But  where  there  is  an 
academic  basis  for  integration 


between  the  classroom  and  the 
workplace,  as  well  as  student 
demand  and  the  potential  for 
well-functioning  partnerships 
with  employers,  such  formats 
should  be  explored  as  possible 
enrichments  to  the  academic 
program. 

Given  the  high  transaction  costs 
of  establishing  such  programs, 
and  the  finite  number  of  place- 
ment possibilities,  expanding 
opportunities  for  experiential 
learning  will  require  both 
creativity  and  careful  planning. 
Different  parts  of  the  University 
should  not  be  competing  for  the 
same  placements,  for  example. 

But  there  are  undoubtedly  a large 
number  of  potential  placements, 
in  community  organizations  as 
well  as  in  industry,  that  could 
well  be  integrated  into  academic 
programs.  In  this  regard  we 
should  also  explore  the  potential 
of  work-study  programs  both  on 
and  off  campus,  with  their 
capacity  to  provide  not  only 
experience  but  also  financial 
support,  as  vehicles  for  such 
integration.  And  as  we  develop 
our  capacity  to  offer  students 
international  experience  in  the 
course  of  their  programs,  as 
noted  earlier,  we  should  also 
explore  the  potential  for  interna- 
tional internships  and  other  work 
experience  related  to  the  program 
of  study. 

c)  Selective  program  streams: 

A number  of  universities  with 
whom  we  compete  for  under- 
graduate students,  as  well  as  some 
of  our  peer  universities  across 
North  America,  offer  highly 
selective  programs  for  a limited 
number  of  students.  These 
programs,  such  as  the  Arts  and 
Science  Program  at  McMaster 
University,  are  typically  charac- 
terized by  a demanding  and 
relatively  comprehensive  curricu- 
lum, very  high  admission  stan- 
dards, and  relatively  small 
cohorts  of  students.  They  offer 
an  educational  experience  that, 
while  not  intended  for  all  stu- 
dents, can  offer  challenging  and 
exciting  programs  for  those  who 
choose  them  and  who  can  meet 
the  high  standard  of  excellence 
demanded. 

Perhaps  the  only  example  of  such 
a program  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  the  program  in 
Engineering  Science  offered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering.  This  program, 
which  accounts  for  about  25 
percent  of  enrolment  in  the 
Faculty,  attracts  outstanding 
students  whose  presence  enriches 
the  Faculty  as  a whole.  The 
program  itself  has  positive  spill- 
over effects:  innovations  first 
introduced  in  Engineering 
Science,  for  example,  have 
subsequently  been  taken  up  and 
adapted  to  other  engineering 
programs. 

We  would  do  well  to  consider 
instituting  other  such  programs, 
to  expand  the  range  of  options 
open  to  students  and  to  establish 
standards  of  excellence  compa- 
rable to  the  very  best  programs  in 
North  America.  Our  very  size 
can  be  an  advantage  and  not  an 


obstacle  in  this  regard:  we  can 
draw  from  the  comprehensive 
range  of  our  offerings  to  establish 
a few  relatively  small  programs  of 
the  highest  quality.  Divisions  are 
encouraged,  alone  or  in  concert, 
to  consider  such  innovative 
possibilities. 

d)  The  first-year  curriculum: 

The  student’s  first  experience  of 
the  University  lays  the  ground- 
work for  all  else,  and  establishes 
his  or  her  orientation  to  academic 
programs  of  study  and  to  campus 
life.  Factors  noted  above,  such  as 
residence  experience  and  aca- 
demic and  financial  counseling 
are  of  great  importance  in  this 
regard.  But  it  is  ultimately  the 
quality  of  the  academic  program 
as  it  is  first  experienced  by  the 
student  that  sets  the  tone  for  his 
or  her  entire  experience  of  the 
University  and  provides  the 
preparation  for  academic  study  to 
follow.  The  institution  of  first- 
year  seminars  in  Arts  and 
Science,  and  the  establishment  of 
a Chair  of  First-Year  Studies  in 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
have  been  important  steps  in 
improving  first-year  curricula. 
Continuing  and  increased 
attention  to  these  issues  is  greatly 
to  be  encouraged.  We  note  with 
approval,  for  example,  that  a 
comprehensive  consideration  of 
the  first-year  curriculum  has  been 
instituted  in  Arts  and  Science  and 
look  forward  to  the  results  of  this 
initiative. 

e)  Second-entry  formats: 

Much  of  the  change  in  program 
structure  and  content  that  has 
occurred  in  the  1994-2000 
planning  cycle  has  taken  place  in 
the  area  of  professional  pro- 
grams, in  keeping  with  the  White 
Paper  objective  that  “The 
University  of  Toronto  should  be 
the  leading  university  in  Canada 
in  the  development  and  refine- 
ment of  models  of  professional 
education.”  A number  of  profes- 
sional programs  have  been  re- 
designed to  move  from  first- 
entry  to  second-entry  status: 
programs  in  Architecture, 
Landscape  Architecture,  Nursing 
and  Physical  and  Occupational 
Therapy  made  this  move  as  a 
central  part  of  their  1994-2000 
plans;  programs  in  Forestry  and 
Pharmacy  had  begun  the  move  to 
second-entry  status  just  prior  to 
the  1994-2000  period,  and  their 
plans  continued  the  momentum. 
In  the  cases  of  Architecture, 
Landscape  Architecture  and 
Forestry,  the  second-entry  model 
took  the  form  of  graduate 
programs  (professional  master’s). 
In  some  others,  such  as  Nursing, 
Occupational  Therapy  and 
Physical  Therapy,  the  second- 
entry  undergraduate  model  was 
seen  as  part  of  a phased  develop- 
ment toward  a professional 
master’s  program. 

Although  the  scope  for  further 
movement  from  first-  to  second- 
entry  formats  may  now  be 
limited,  there  may  be  some  areas 
in  which  it  should  be  explored.  In 
the  case  of  the  B.  Com.  program, 
for  example,  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  re-design  the  program 


from  what  is  now  a de  facto 
second-entry  format  to  a more 
formalized  second-entry  model. 

In  all  cases  in  which  second-entry 
formats  have  been  or  will  be 
adopted,  we  need  to  be  sure  that 
the  programs  take  full  advantage 
of  the  format  - that  they  are 
designed  in  recognition  of  the 
greater  levels  of  preparation  and 
maturity  that  students  bring  to 
the  program. 

f)  International  perspectives: 

The  curricula  of  our  programs 
must  be  open  to  the  world  - 
never  more  so  than  in  a context 
in  which  our  graduates  will  be 
living  and  working  in  a world  of 
heightened  global  exchange.  This 
means  not  only  that  our  teacher- 
scholars  must  be  alert  to,  and 
participants  in  the  creation  of 
new  knowledge  wherever  it  is 
occurring.  It  also  means,  particu- 
larly in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences,  that  the  potential  of 
cross-national  and  cross-cultural 
comparison  be  fully  tapped,  and 
perspectives  developed  in  a range 
of  national  and  cultural*contexts 
be  explored.  The  very  diversity  of 
background  of  our  own  student 
body  provides  a fertile  context 
for  such  pedagogy.  One  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  such 
curricular  developments  is  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law.  Although  the 
study  of  the  law  in  certain  of  its 
key  dimensions  has  been  taken  in 
the  past  to  be  heavily  jurisdic- 
tion-specific, the  Faculty  of  Law 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  like 
other  great  law  schools,  is 
increasingly  adopting  a more 
“cosmopolitan”  vision.  Every 
faculty  member  is  encouraged  to 
incorporate  international  and 
comparative  perspectives  into 
their  teaching;  and  visiting 
scholars  participate  in  the  LL.B. 
program  through  the  intensive 
format  of  the  Distinguished 
International  Visitors  Program. 
Across  all  disciplines,  as  relevant, 
we  need  to  be  alert  to  the  poten- 
tial of  international  and  cross- 
cultural  perspectives  to  enrich  the 
curriculum. 

g)  The  summer  program: 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
one  of  the  largest  summer 
programs  in  North  America, 
serving  not  only  our  own 
students  but  also  students  from 
other  universities  on  “Letters  of 
Permission.”  Ensuring  that  a 
sufficient  range  of  courses  is 
offered,  and  that  these  courses  are 
offered  at  the  same  standard  of 
quality  that  characterizes  offer- 
ings in  the  winter  session,  is  a 
continual  challenge  and  a major 
responsibility.  All  of  the  facets  of 
the  educational  experience 
outlined  in  this  section  need  to  be 
taken  into  account  with  regard  to 
the  summer  as  well  as  the  winter 
session.  The  summer  program  is 
one  of  only  two  areas  of  activity 
(the  other  being  the  Transitional 
Year  Program)  that  was  spared 
budget  cuts  in  the  1994-2000 
planning  cycle.  That  decision 
reflects  the  importance  of 
sustaining  this  program;  but  it 
also  meant  that  the  program  has 
not  undergone  a comprehensive 
review.  This  substantial  sector  of 
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activity  deserves  to  be  reviewed 
and  planned  for  in  its  own  right 
in  the  next  planning  cycle,  taking 
into  account  the  need  for  com- 
prehensiveness and  high  quality 
of  course  offerings,  full  exploita- 
tion of  University  facilities  and 
integration  with  the  winter 
session.  And  this  review  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  St.  George 
campus:  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Scarborough  and  at 
Mississauga  should  also  review 
the  potential  for  enhancing 
summer  offerings. 

h ) Continuing  education: 

The  'White  Paper  expressed  the 
view  that  “continuing  education 
is  a key  component  of  the 
university  of  the  twenty-first 
century,”  and  that  the  University 
should  continue  to  be  an  active 
force  in  this  area,  drawing  upon 
its  distinctive  strengths  and  its 
location  in  a large  metropolitan 
area.  Most  of  our  professional 
faculties  have  active  programs  of 
continuing  education,  which 
form  an  important  part  of  the 
connection  between  the  these 
faculties  and  their  respective 
practising  professions.  In  other 
areas,  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  has  been  a locus  of 
dynamic  innovation  in  the  1994- 
2000  planning  cycle,  particularly 
in  the  development  of  new 
electronically-based  learning 
formats,  in  establishing  partner- 
ships with  other  parts  of  the 
University  such  as  the  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies,  and  in 
establishing  linkages  with  other 
university-based  continuing 
education  programs  internation- 
ally. The  School,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  professional  faculties, 
have  been  moving  toward  a 
greater  formalization  of  some  of 
their  continuing  education 
offerings  in  the  form  of  certificate 
programs. 

Outside  the  areas  of  the  estab- 
lished professions,  however,  the 
market  for  continuing  education 
is  a volatile  one.  Such  areas  as 
English-as-a-Second-Language 
instruction  for  international 
clients,  in  particular,  have  proved 
very  vulnerable  to  economic 
fluctuations.  We  need  to  consider 
very  carefully  those  areas  of 
continuing  education  in  which 
the  University  should  be  in- 
volved; and  we  need  to  be 
creative  and  flexible  in  respond- 
ing to  developments.  Further- 
more, while  this  is  an  area  that 
lends  itself  to  experimentation 
with  new  web-based  formats,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
campus-based  experience  remains 
an  important  part  of  continuing 
education  for  many  of  those  who 
participate.  As  the  University 
addresses  issues  of  continuing 
education  in  the  next  planning 
cycle,  through  its  professional 
faculties  and  through  the  School 
of  Continuing  Studies,  it  must  do 
so,  in  the  words  of  the  Provost’s 
Review  of  Continuing  Education 
quoted  in  the  White  Paper , “with 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  attention 
to  excellence  that  mark  its  other 
endeavours,”  and  with  a focus  on 
what  the  University  of  Toronto 
can  distinctively  offer. 


i)  Enrolment  planning  and 
management: 

Integrally  related  to  the  design  of 
program  structure  and  content 
are  issues  of  enrolment  The 
White  Paper  did  not  establish 
specific  objectives  and  strategies 
regarding  enrolment  planning. 
Rather,  it  saw  implications  for 
enrolment  planning  as  flowing 
from  the  pursuit  of  other  objec- 
tives - “particularly  those  relating 
to  the  linking  of  teaching  and 
research,  improving  the  organiza- 
tion and  format  of  our  under- 
graduate, graduate  and  profes- 
sional programs,  and  recruiting 
and  supporting  outstanding 
students.”  And  this  continues  to 
be  the  case.  Enrolment  planning 
is  not  to  be  pursued  for  its  own 
sake  - it  needs  to  follow  from 
and  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
each  division’s  academic  plan. 

But  perhaps  in  part  because  the 
White  Paper  did  not  establish 
specific  objectives,  this  area  of 
planning  may  not  have  been 
sufficiently  highlighted.  In  any 
event,  not  enough  attention  was 
paid  in  the  1994-2000  planning 
cycle  to  enrolment  planning  and 
management,  notwithstanding 
agreements  on  aggregate  under- 
graduate enrolment  reached 
between  the  Provost  and  the 
Faculties  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  and  Arts  and  Science 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga.  We  need  to  do 
considerably  more  in  the  coming 
cycle. 

The  White  Paper  anticipated  that 
the  pursuit  of  the  various  objec- 
tives and  strategies  it  set  out 
would  lead  to  a moderate  shift  in 
enrolment  balance  toward 
doctoral-stream  and  second- 
entry  professional  enrolment, 
although  it  anticipated  that  “the 
implications  of  these  objectives 
and  strategies  for  the  balance 
between  graduate  and  under- 
graduate enrolment  will  vary 
significantly  across  divisions  and 
departments,  and  can  be  fully 
explored  only  within  those  local 
contexts.”  While  a number  of 
professional  programs  have  been 
re-designed  from  first-entry 
undergraduate  to  second-entry 
graduate  formats,  the  effect  of 
these  changes  on  the  overall 
balance  of  enrolment  has  been 
very  slight,  and  has  been  out- 
weighed by  planned  year-to-year 
changes  in  undergraduate 
enrolment  (Figures  IV.7  and 
IV.8).  Undergraduate  FTE 
enrolment  was  brought  down 
somewhat  from  its  peak  in  1991— 
92,  in  the  interest  of  maximizing 
resources  per  student,  but  has 
been  increased  somewhat  on  a 
planned  basis  since  1994-95, 
when  the  University  was  ap- 
proaching the  bottom  of  its 
enrolment  corridor.  Doctoral- 
stream  enrolment  has  continued 
to  be  essentially  unplanned, 
rising  in  the  early  1990s  and 
plateauing  after  1994-95. 

In  the  next  cycle  we  need  to  give 
more  explicit  attention  to  enrol- 
ment planning  as  an  integral  part 
of  each  division’s  academic  plan, 
of  a piece  with  the  structure  of  its 
programs  and  the  size  and 
distribution  of  the  academic 
complement.  Each  division,  as 


relevant,  should  engage  in 
deliberate  planning  of  first-entry, 
second-entry,  and  doctoral- 
stream  enrolment.  Although 
different  circumstances  will 
pertain  across  divisions,  several 
general  considerations  need  to  be 
addressed. 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  we 
need  as  a University  to  assess 
implications  of  projected  in- 
creases in  numbers  of  graduating 
high  school  students  - not  only 
the  anticipated  transitional 
“double  cohort”  effect  of  the 
move  to  a four-year  high  school 
curriculum  in  Ontario,  but  also 
longer-range  trends.  As  we  noted 
in  Section  II  of  this  paper, 
responding  to  these  increases 
may  involve  dramatic  changes  in 
enrolment,  such  as  doubling 
enrolment  at  one  or  both  of  our 
suburban  campuses,  as  well  as 
selective  increases  in  particular 
programs  on  the  St.  George 
campus.  Each  division  with 
multiple  undergraduate  pro- 
grams, moreover,  needs  to 
consider  not  just  aggregate 
enrolment  numbers  but  the 
distribution  of  enrolment  across 
programs.  This  presents  a 
particular  challenge  in  Arts  and 
Science,  in  which  first-year 
students  are  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  at  large,  not  to  individual 
programs.  This  challenge  caused 
the  external  reviewers  of  the 
Faculty  to  identify  “enrolment 
management”  as  one  of  the  key 
instruments  affecting  the  quality 
of  education: 

The  ongoing  increase  in  student: 
faculty  ratio  implies  that  enrol- 
ment management  must  become 
more  of  a priority  within  the 
Faculty  than  it  has  been.  The 
issues  of  class  size  and  the  quality 
of  teaching  space  must  be 
balanced  with  student  demand  for 
courses  and  programs.  Initiatives 
must  be  undertaken  to  better 
manage  student  enrolment  and  to 
balance  it  with  the  academic 
resources  available  for  teaching  in 
the  context  of  institutional 
priorities.  A key  factor  in  enrol- 
ment management  is  high  quality 
academic  advising  (Review  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  July 
1997,  p.5;  emphasis  added). 

As  the  reviewers  astutely  ob- 
serve, academic  advising  can 
improve  the  quality  of  the 
learning  experience  for  students 
not  only  directly  by  ensuring  a 
good  fit  between  student’s 
interests  and  capabilities  and  their 
programs  of  study,  but  also 
indirectly  through  its  effect  on 
the  distribution  of  enrolment 
across  courses  and  programs. 

This  reinforces  the  need  to  ensure 
the  quality  of  academic  advising 
noted  above. 

With  regard  to  enrolment 
planning  at  the  doctoral-stream 
level,  it  is  clear  that  responsibility 
must  rest  with  the  academic 
leadership  of  the  academic 
divisions  that  hold  the  opera- 
tional budgets  for  graduate 
programs  - not  with  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  - so  that 
graduate  enrolment  planning  can 
be  integrated  with  enrolment 
planning  for  other  programs  and 
related  to  resource  planning  at 
the  divisional  and  departmental 
level.  Responsibility  for  doctoral- 
stream  enrolment  planning  has 
been  ambiguous  in  the  past  - 


with  the  result  that  such  planning 
has  generally  not  taken  place.  In 
the  next  planning  cycle,  we 
expect  each  unit  with  doctoral- 
stream  programs  to  make 
enrolment  planning  for  these 
programs  an  integral  part  of  its 
academic  plan. 

As  guidance  to  units  in  undertak- 
ing such  enrolment  planning,  we 
would  start  from  a simple 
premise:  doctoral-stream  enrol- 
ment should  be  limited  only  by 
supervisory  capacity.  Having 
decided  upon  the  configuration 
of  academic  complement  appro- 
priate to  the  academic  priorities 
of  the  division  and  the  Univer- 
sity, each  division  should  ensure 
that  the  full  potential  of  those 
resources  for  graduate  supervi- 
sion is  realized.  If  there  are  space 
or  other  infrastructural  con- 
straints on  doctoral-stream 
enrolment,  these  should  be 
addressed  and  rectified.  If  there 
are  perceived  limitations  on  the 
size  and/or  quality  of  the  appli- 
cant pool,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  reach  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  particu- 
larly at  the  doctoral-stream  level, 
is  global.  International  intake  of 
graduate  students,  disturbingly, 
decreased  over  the  course  of  the 
1990s,  although  the  downward 
trend  reversed  with  the  marked 
decrease  in  tuition  fees  for 
international  students  instituted 
by  the  University  in  response  to 
the  de-regulation  of  international 
student  fees  beginning  in  1996- 
97.  We  need  to  be  much  more 
active  in  student  recruitment, 
including  international  student 
recruitment,  and  in  providing 
competitive  packages  of  student 
financial  support,  as  argued 
above,  if  we  are  to  realize  our  full 
capacity  for  doctoral-stream 
enrolment  as  consistent  with  our 
status  as  a major  research- 
intensive university. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
enrolment  planning,  particularly 
at  the  doctoral-stream  level, 
should  take  account  of  labour 
market  demand  for  graduates.  A 
number  of  our  consultations  have 
focused  on  this  issue.  The  balance 
of  opinion,  which  we  share, 
seems  to  be  that  long-term 
projections  of  labour  market 
demand  are  much  too  uncertain 
to  provide  a basis  for  enrolment 
planning,  and  moreover  that  such 
a basis  for  planning  reflects  too 
unidimensional  a view  of  the 
purpose  of  education,  including 
graduate  education.  Holders  of 
Ph.D.  degrees  find  careers  not 
only  in  academe  but  also  in  other 
pursuits:  indeed,  data  from  the 
national  graduate  survey  con- 
ducted by  Statistics  Canada 
suggest  that  just  over  one-quarter 
of  1990  Ph.D.  graduates  were  in 
academic  positions  five  years 
after  graduating. 

In  response  to  similar  concerns  in 
the  United  States,  the  Association 
of  American  Universities  (AAU) 
recently  conducted  a review  of 
graduate  education  that  began 
from  the  premise  that: 

Graduate  education  prepares  the 
scientists  and  engineers  needed  by 
industry,  government  and  the 
universities  to  conduct  the 
nation’s  research  and  develop- 
ment; educates  the  scholars  in  the 
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humanities,  social  sciences  and  the 
arts  who  preserve  and  enlarge  our 
understanding  of  human  thought 
and  the  human  condition;  and 
develops  scholars  in  all  disciplines 
who  become  the  faculties  of  the 
nation’s  colleges  and  universities.6 

The  AAU  committee  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  that 
“institutions  should  evaluate  the 
graduate  curriculum  to  assure 
that  it  equips  students  with  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  a 


'’Association  of  American  Universities 
Committee  on  Graduate  Education, 
Report  and  Recommendations  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Association  of  American 
Universities,  October  1998. 


V.  Resource  and 

Infrastructure 

Implications 

The  priorities  we  set  out  in  the 
previous  section  are  ambitious; 
and  they  require  a similarly 
ambitious  commitment  to 
securing  and  using  effectively  the 
resources  necessary  to  achieve 
them.  This  is  an  enormous 
challenge;  on  any  measure,  the 
level  of  resources  per  student  or 
per  faculty  member  that  we  can 
bring  to  bear  in  pursuit  of  our 
mission  pales  in  comparison  to 
those  available  to  our  peer 
institutions  among  the  major 
public  research  universities  in  the 
United  States.  We  compete  with 


broad  array  of  postdoctoral 
careers  that  they  might  wish  to 
pursue”  - a point  that  was  made 
to  us  repeatedly  in  our  consulta- 
tions and  with  which,  as  noted  in 
a previous  section  of  this  paper, 
we  very  much  concur.  The  AAU 
committee  also  recommended 
that  universities  track  the  place- 
ment of  their  Ph.D.  graduates.  As 
a measure  of  the  quality  of  the 
program,  and  as  a source  of 
information  regarding  the  better 
design  of  the  program,  such  data 
can  be  very  beneficial,  and  we 
include  them  below  among  the 
data  to  be  compiled  for  purposes 
of  departmental  self-study  and 
review. 


those  institutions  for  faculty  and 
graduate  students;  and  the 
graduates  of  our  undergraduate, 
professional  and  graduate 
programs  compete  with  gradu- 
ates of  these  American  institu- 
tions in  an  increasingly  interna- 
tional economy.  Only  with  an 
increase  in  our  revenue  base  can 
we  realize  our  ambition  to  rank 
with  the  best.  As  a matter  of 
highest  priority  in  increasing  this 
base  we  must  vigorously  seek  a 
level  of  public  funding  that  closes 
the  gap  with  our  American  peers. 
Figures  V.l  and  V.2,  comparing 
UofT  with  our  “AAU  Peers”  - 
major  public  research  universities 
in  the  United  States  which  offer  a 
similar  mix  of  programs  - 


illustrate  this  gap  dramatically. 
Closing  this  resource  gap  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  rise  to  the 
challenges  we  face.  We  will  of 
course  continue  to  seek  the 
support  of  our  private  benefac- 
tors and  partners;  and  in  some 
areas  expansion  and  innovation 
may  require  a heavier  reliance  on 
tuition  revenue.  But  fundamen- 
tally, if  we  are  to  rank  with  the 
best  of  the  world’s  public  re- 
search universities,  we  must  have 
a commensurate  level  of  public 
support. 

If  increased  public  funding  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  the 
pursuit  of  our  mission,  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  condition.  Only  a 
rigorous  review  and  planning 
process  can  ensure  that  we  are 
deploying  our  resources  as 
effectively  as  we  can.  Indeed, 
only  such  a process  can  demon- 
strate our  needs  in  a manner  that 
gets  below  aggregate  compari- 
sons to  the  real  experience  of  the 
classroom,  the  laboratory,  the 
library  and  the  campus.  In  the 
last  section  we  drew  attention  to 
some  very  important  resource 
issues,  particularly  those  relating 
to  the  need  to  be  competitive  in 
the  levels  of  compensation 
offered  to  faculty  and  the  level  of 
support  offered  to  graduate 
students,  and  to  ensure  the 
effective  operation  of  our  student 
aid  guarantee.  In  this  section  we 
pay  particular  attention  to  the 
infrastructure  implications. 

Physical  Infrastructure 
and  Space: 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a 
precious  physical  endowment  in 
its  location  in  an  internationally 
renowned  city  - with  large 
campuses  in  both  central  and 
suburban  locations  - as  well  as 
some  magnificent  buildings  and 
varied  and  attractive  landscapes. 

It  nonetheless  faces  great  chal- 
lenges in  maximizing  and  build- 
ing upon  the  potential  of  these 
assets.  Space  on  campus,  like  all 
of  our  resources,  is  finite.  Some 
expansion  of  physical  capacity  is 
necessary  - for  classrooms, 
instructional  and  research 
laboratories,  and  student  housing 
and  communal  space,  for  ex- 
ample. A number  of  major 
projects  in  these  areas  are  cur- 
rently underway  or  in  the 
planning  stages.  Most  of  our 
space  planning,  however,  will 
have  to  do  with  the  re-allocation 
and  better  utilization  of  existing 
facilities.  We  can,  for  example, 
make  more  effective  use  of  space 
in  the  St.  George  Colleges  in 
support  of  all  three  of  our  key 
priorities.  The  housing  of  Arts 
and  Science  departments,  in  large 
part  or  in  their  entirety,  in 
College  space  can  enhance  the 
community  life  of  both  the 
department  and  the  College. 
Graduate  centres  and  institutes 
may  also  fit  comfortably  within  a 
College  environment,  especially 
where  there  is  a connection  with 
an  undergraduate  program 
associated  with  the  College.  And 
whether  with  regard  to  new  or 
existing  space,  we  need  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  quality  of 
the  physical  environment  and 
infrastructure,  to  ensure  that  the 


great  physical  endowment  of  the 
University  is  not  eroded  through 
neglect  or  poor  decisions. 

a)  Teaching  Space  and  Instruc- 
tional Technology 

If  we  are  to  hold  our  faculty,  as 
we  should,  to  high  standards  of 
teaching  excellence,  we  must  also 
provide  them  and  their  students 
with  an  environment  that  facili- 
tates learning.  And  if  we  wish  to 
ensure  that  there  is  a broad 
distribution  of  class  sizes  at  all 
levels  of  our  undergraduate 
programs,  we  need  to  have  the 
physical  facilities  that  will 
accommodate  such  a distribution. 

Part  of  the  response  to  these 
needs  must  lie  in  better  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  facilities  through 
the  scheduling  of  classes.  Course 
scheduling  is  a complex  exercise. 
There  are  a number  of  factors  to 
be  taken  into  account:  avoiding 
the  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
complementary  courses,  accom- 
modating the  needs  of  part-time 
students  with  family  and  career 
responsibilities;  allowing  for  time 
that  can  be  reliably  assumed  to  be 
free  for  the  scheduling  of  extra- 
curricular activities,  as  well  as 
ensuring  the  efficient  utilization 
of  facilities.  We  can  increase  our 
flexibility  to  operate  within  these 
various  parameters  by  ensuring 
that  the  full  range  of  potential 
time-slots  are  considered.  The 
new  student  information  system 
(ROSI)  will  shortly  include  a 
scheduler  that  will  greatly 
facilitate  this  process;  but  its 
success  will  depend  upon  the  full 
engagement  and  cooperation  of 
the  various  academic  divisions. 

We  can  also  enhance  our  existing 
facilities.  We  have  only  begun  to 
exploit  the  potential  of  instruc- 
tional technology.  We  have 
developed  a number  of  “smart” 
classrooms  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  innovative 
learning  formats;  and  more  needs 
to  be  done  in  this  regard  - for 
classes  of  varying  sizes  and  not 
just  in  large  classes.  One  of  our 
greatest  needs  is  for  improved 
space  for  graduate  students. 
Although  these  facilities  vary 
across  divisions,  it  is  generally  the 
case  that  research  space  for 
graduate  students  in  close 
proximity  to  the  units  and  hence 
the  colleagues  involved  in  their 
respective  areas  of  study  is 
limited.  Again,  we  can  make 
better  use  of  space  in  the  Colleges 
in  this  regard,  especially  where 
departments,  or  graduate  centres 
and  institutes  are  being  located  in 
the  Colleges. 

Finally,  we  need  to  add  to  our 
inventory  of  teaching  space,  both 
classrooms  and  laboratories. 
Victoria  University,  for  example, 
recently  announced  an  extraordi- 
nary gift  to  make  possible  the 
construction  of  a new  500-seat 
theatre  and  classroom.  Several 
major  projects  currently  planned 
- the  Advanced  Technologies 
Research  Facility,  the  Chemical 
and  Molecular  Sciences  Research 
Centre  and  the  Centre  for 
Cellular  and  Biomolecular 
Research  - will  provide  state-of- 
the-art  teaching  as  well  as 
research  space. 


Strengthening  Our  Academic  Programs 

• Through  a process  of  rigorous  review  guided  by  White  Paper 
criteria,  each  division  should  examine  the  current  structure 
and  content  of  its  programs  to  determine  those  areas  of  study 
that  should  be  added,  enhanced,  re-structured,  reduced  or 
discontinued. 

• Possibilities  for  inter-divisional  and  interdisciplinary  pro- 
gramming. including  collaborative  and  combined  programs, 
should  be  explored  by  all  divisions. 

• Where  there  is  an  academic  basis  for  integration  between  the 
classroom  and  the  workplace,  as  well  as  student  demand  and 
the  potential  for  well-functioning  partnerships  with  employ- 
ers, formats  such  as  co-op  programs,  professional  experience 
years,  internships  and  work-studv  should  be  explored  as 
possible  enrichments  to  the  academic  program. 

• Divisions  should  consider,  alone  or  in  concert  with  others,  the 
possibility  of  instituting  a limited  number  of  highly  selective 
programs,  to  expand  the  range  of  options  open  to  students 
and  to  establish  standards  of  excellence  comparable  to  the 
very  best  programs  in  North  America. 

• Divisions  with  first-entry  programs  should,  in  reviewing  their 
curricula,  pay  particular  attention  to  the  first-year  curricu- 
lum to  ensure  that  it  provides  an  engaging  introduction  to 
university  study  and  establishes  a firm  basis  for  students  to 
proceed  to  the  upper  years  of  their  programs. 

• The  possibility  of  moving  to  second-entry  formats  in  particu- 
lar programs  should  be  explored  where  relevant. 

• As  relevant  across  disciplines,  and  particularly  in  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences,  the  curriculum  should  incorporate 
international,  cross-national  and  cross-cultural  perspectives. 

• The  summer  program  should  be  reviewed  to  ensure  that  it 
reflects  the  same  attention  to  enhancing  the  education  experi- 
ence of  students  as  is  the  case  for  the  winter  session. 

• The  University,  through  its  professional  faculties  and  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies,  should  consider  very  carefully 
those  areas  of  continuing  education  in  which  the  University 
should  be  involved;  and  should  be  creative  and  flexible  in 
responding  to  developments. 

• As  an  integral  part  of  its  planning  for  the  design  of  its  aca- 
demic programs  and  their  resource  implications,  each  division 
should  develop  program-specific  enrolment  plans  and  should 
develop  the  capacity  to  manage  enrolment  in  accordance  with 
these  plans. 
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b)  Research  Infrastructure 

In  many  areas  of  the  physical  and 
life  sciences,  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  research  infrastructure 
has  increased  dramatically  over 
the  past  20  years  and  continues  to 
do  so.  The  pace  of  discovery  and 
the  speed  of  communication, 
fuelled  by  technological  change, 
have  accelerated  together. 
Increasingly,  problems  of  interest 
need  to  be  addressed  by  drawing 
together  a broad  scope  of  intel- 
lectual and  technological  re- 
sources in  multi-disciplinary 
teams  and  facilties.  These  deve- 
lopments present  enormous 
challenges  to  research-intensive 
universities  even  as  they  reinforce 
the  need  for  the  concentration  of 
activities  at  sites  where  the 
critical  mass  of  research  infra- 
structure can  be  assembled. 

Each  of  our  key  priorities  - 
building  our  faculty,  enhancing 
the  educational  experience  of 
students  and  strengthening  our 
academic  programs  (especially  at 
the  graduate  level)  - demands 
that  we  be  able  to  provide  a level 
and  quality  of  research  infra- 
structure comparable  to  that 
offered  at  our  peer  institutions. 

In  this  regard  the  development  of 
programs  of  governmental 
support  for  research  infrastruc- 
ture at  both  the  federal  and 
provincial  levels  - the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  and 
the  Ontario  Research  and 
Development  Challenge  Fund  - 
are  most  welcome  initiatives.  We 
are  hopeful  that  they  will  allow 
us  to  proceed  with  the  three 
major  research  facilities  noted 
above,  as  well  as  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  other  critically 
important  research  infrastructure. 
The  targeted  nature  of  the 
funding  and  the  requirement  for 
private  sector  matching  limits  the 
reach  of  these  programs,  how- 
ever; and  we  need  to  be  creative 
in  developing  ways  to  improve 
infrastructure  support  to  areas  of 
research  that  fall  outside  their 
scope. 

c)  The  Campus  Environment 

The  physical  environment  on 
campus  plays  an  important  role 
in  enhancing  the  enjoyment  of 
the  university  experience, 
reinforcing  a sense  of  identity 
and  facilitating  community  life. 

In  an  important  sense,  a vibrant 
campus  environment  can  create  a 
“university  town”  even  in  a large 
urban  or  suburban  context.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  opportunity  to 
live  on  campus  and  to  spend  time 
informally  is  a significant  part  of 
what  makes  a campus  commu- 
nity. We  need  accordingly  to 
increase  the  number  of  residence 
places  and  the  availability  of 
communal  space  for  students  in 
their  colleges  and  faculties. 

As  important  as  the  quantity  of 
space,  moreover,  is  its  quality. 
Much  of  the  architecture  and 
construction  of  University 
buildings,  both  old  and  new,  is 
outstanding,  although  there  are, 
on  each  of  our  campuses,  some 
unfortunate  exceptions.  As  a 
result  of  constraints  on  provincial 
funding  for  renovation  and 
renewal,  however,  we  face  large 


problems  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance. We  must  continue  to  press 
for  the  funding  necessary  to 
address  these  problems,  and  to 
ensure  that  funding  received  is 
directed  to  the  highest  deferred 
maintenance  priorities.  An 
integral  part  of  the  quality  of  the 
physical  environment,  moreover, 
is  the  extent  to  which  barriers  to 
accessibility  for  persons  with 
disabilities  are  minimized. 
Although  a good  deal  has  been 
done  to  make  our  buildings  more 
accessible,  including  the  efforts  of 
the  Students’  Administrative 
Council  in  raising  and  allocating 
funds  for  renovation,  we  must 
continue  to  make  improvements 
in  this  regard. 

Quality  refers  not  only  to  the 
physical  fabric  of  the  campus,  but 
to  architectural  and  urban  design. 
Among  other  considerations,  the 
appearance  of  a campus  - the 
architecture  and  the  landscape  - 
can  make  an  extremely  strong 
first  impression  on  prospective 
students,  and  can  aid  greatly  in 
recruitment.  The  contrast 
between  the  more  and  the  less 
inspiring  buildings  on  campus 
underlines  the  importance  of 
paying  close  attention  to  design 
issues  in  every  project  of  new 
construction  and  renovation.  It  is 
possible,  moreover,  to  be  creative 
in  remedying  past  mistakes. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  in  this  regard  is  the 
current  plan  to  address  decades 
of  neglect  of  the  design  of  open 
space  on  the  St.  George  campus. 
The  acclaim  for  the  success  of  the 
first  stage  of  this  process,  the 
renovation  of  St.  George  Street, 
and  the  enthusiastic  reception 
that  plans  for  further  phases  have 
received,  demonstrates  the  huge 
impact  upon  the  community  that 
such  improvements  can  have;  and . 
we  need  to  consider  the  potential 
for  such  enhancements  on  all 
three  of  our  campuses. 

Finally,  we  need  to  be  vigilant  as 
to  the  physical  safety  of  all  three 
of  our  campuses,  as  a matter  of 
design,  community  awareness, 
and  policing.  We  are  well  served 
by  a cadre  of  campus  police 
whose  advice  and  service  can  aid 
in  each  of  these  respects. 

d)  Space  planning 

The  White  Paper  established  as 
an  objective  that  “The  University 
should  facilitate  the  allocation  of 
space  to  academic  units  as 
consistent  with  their  academic 
plans”  (Objective  9.6),  and 
argued  for  “a  simplified,  coherent 
and  integrated  approach  to  space 
acquisition,  planning  and  alloca- 
tion. We  need  to  link  space 
allocation  and  capital  planning 
much  more  closely  to  academic 
plans.  And  we  need  to  develop  a 
rational  approach  to  space 
acquisition  and  holding,  and  to 
put  in  place  incentives  for  units 
to  give  up  space  that  is  no  longer 
needed  in  return  for  resources  of 
other  types.” 

We  have  made  less  progress  in 
rationalizing  space  planning  than 
we  had  hoped.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Vice-Provost, 
Planning  and  Budget,  we  need  to 
improve  the  process  of  space 


allocation  to  ensure  that  it  is 
consistent  with  academic  priori- 
ties, and  to  undertake  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  next  Capital  Plan 
to  reflect  the  priorities  identified 
for  the  2000-2004  cycle. 

The  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Technology 

The  library  lies  at  the  heart  of  a 
research-intensive  university.  The 
University  of  Toronto  Library, 
consistently  ranked  among  the 
top  few  research  libraries  in 
North  America  in  size  (ranking 
fourth  behind  Harvard,  UCLA 
and  Yale  in  1996-97),  is  one  of 
our  greatest  resources.  Access  to 
information  through  the  Library 
is  essential  to  the  work  of  our 
faculty,  the  experience  of  our 
students  and  the  support  of  our 
programs.  As  was  noted  in  the 
previous  section  of  this  paper,  the 
Library  plays  a key  role  in 
teaching  and  learning  beyond  the 
classroom.  And  this  core  element 
of  the  University  is  undergoing 
an  unprecedented  period  of 
change.  The  rapid  development 
of  information  technology 
extends  and  elaborates  the  means 
available  to  serve  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  the  library  as  it 
has  traditionally  been  conceived. 
But  those  purposes  and  functions 
remain  - the  collecting,  organiz- 
ing and  disseminating  of  informa- 
tion and  of  the  products  of 
research  and  scholarship.  The 
challenge  faced  by  university 
research  libraries  is  to  ensure  that 
the  potential  of  information 
technology  is  harnessed  to  these 
purposes. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1998, 
users  of  the  Electronic  Informa- 
tion Resources  Database  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Library 
viewed  over  one  million  pages 
(about  5700  pages  per  day).  (This 
does  not  include  most  on-line 
catalogue  searching.)  The  distri- 
bution of  users  is  particularly 
interesting:  41  percent  were  from 
UofT,  24  percent  were  from 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  16  percent 
from  the  United  States  and  19 
percent  from  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Within  UofT,  about  one- 
third  of  this  utilization  was 
within  UTL,  about  one-third  was 
from  other  campus  locations,  and 
about  one-third  was  through 
dial-in.  The  reach  of  the  Library 
increasingly  extends  far  beyond 
the  physical  facility.  Of  the 
40,000  serials  available  through 
the  Library,  8,000  are  currently 
available  in  electronic  format. 
Over  5,500  monographs  have 
been  digitized  in  preparation  for 
making  them  available  on-line. 
The  University  of  Toronto 
English  Library  on  the  Web 
comprises  a large  collection  of 
literature,  designed  for  the  use  of 
UofT  students  and  faculty  but 
also  available  to  a much  broader 
audience.  At  the  same  time, 
acquisition  and  utilization  of 
print  materials  have  not  declined. 
The  Ontario  Digital  Library 
project,  moreover,  is  likely  to 
come  to  fruition  over  the  course 
of  the  next  planning  period;  and 
the  University  of  Toronto 
Library  must  play  a leading  role 
in  that  initiative. 


On-going  planning  for  the 
Library  needs  to  recognize  both 
its  continuing  purposes  and  its 
changing  technology.  Since  the 
mid-1980s,  the  University  has 
accordingly  protected  the 
Library’s  acquisition  budget.  Not 
only  has  the  acquisition  budget 
not  been  subject  to  any  cut;  it  has 
also  been  protected  from  infla- 
tion, being  escalated  by  a com- 
bined index  of  price  inflation  for 
books  and  serials.  Over  the  1994- 
2000  planning  cycle,  moreover, 
substantial  investments  in 
information  technology  in  the 
Library  were  made  - notably  in 
establishing  the  Information 
Commons  as  discussed  below 
and  in  providing  for  the  digitiza- 
tion of  holdings. 

At  the  same  time,  the  University 
has  sought  to  find  efficiency 
savings  in  the  administration  of  - 
the  Library.  As  noted  in  Part  III 
above,  the  administrative,  base 
budget  of  the  Library  was 
substantially  cut,  as,  accordingly, 
was  the  administrative  comple- 
ment. Substantial  one-time-only 
funding  was  also  provided  for 
automation  and  for  transitional 
expenses.  The  Provost  has  also 
encouraged  the  consolidation  of 
divisional  libraries. 

We  have  followed,  then,  a 
strategy  of  protection  of  the 
acquisitions  budget,  investments 
in  information  technology,  and 
reduction  of  administrative 
expense.  Some  concern  has  been 
expressed  about  the  implications 
of  this  strategy  for  the  quality  of 
service  that  the  Library  can 
provide.  In  1996-97,  for  example, 
the  Library  found  it  necessary  to 
close  during  the  two-week 
Christmas  hiatus;  and  the 
Provost  responded  by  providing 
base  funding  to  ensure  that  such  a 
closing  would  never  again  be 
undertaken. 

In  this  period  of  change  from 
traditional  to  innovative  means  of 
delivering  library  services,  we  run 
the  risk  that  unevenness  of 
transition  will  frustrate  the 
expectations  of  faculty  and 
students  and  place  inordinate 
stress  upon  library  staff.  As  we 
plan  for  the  Library  of  the 
twenty-first  century,  we  need  to 
be  attentive  to  these  transitional 
issues.  It  is  timely  now  that  the 
Library,  like  the  other  academic 
divisions,  undergo  a self-study 
and  external  review  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  have  struck 
the  right  balance  in  our  strategy. 
The  Provost  will  ask  his  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  Library, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Chief 
Librarian,  to  oversee  such  a 
review.  In  so  doing,  it  will  be 
essential  to  gather  not  only  the 
data  relevant  to  traditional 
measures  of  the  Library’s  perfor- 
mance, but  also  to  find  ways  of 
assessing  the  role  of  the  Library 
in  organizing  and  accessing 
information  in  a variety  of 
formats. 

Investment  in  information 
technology,  in  the  Library  and 
beyond,  will  clearly  be  an 
important  facet  of  infrastructure 
planning  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  We  have  made  great 
strides  in  this  regard  through  the 
Information  Commons  and  its 
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satellites.  Every  student  now  has 
the  opportunity  for  access  to  the 
Internet.  Given  the  lightning 
speed  of  technological  develop- 
ment, the  explosive  growth  of 
applications  and  the  burgeoning 
demand,  however,  we  can  never 
relax  our  attention  to  this  area. 
Each  academic  division,  as  well  as 
the  centre,  will  need  to  assess  its 
information  technology  needs  to 
ensure  that  we  are  exploiting  the 
potential  of  information  technol- 
ogy as  wisely  and  effectively  as 
possible.  The  Provost  intends  to 
issue  a companion  “Raising  Our 
Sights”  document  addressing 
these  issues. 

VI.  Planning  at  the 
Divisional  Level 

As  in  the  1994-2000  planning 
cycle,  the  Long-Range  Budget 
Guidelines  for  1998-2004  provide 
for  an  across-the-board  budget 
reduction  to  allow  for  re- 
allocation through  the  Academic 
Priorities  Fund.  Unlike  the  1994- 
2000  period,  however,  the  only 
budget  cut  assigned  in  the  2000- 
2004  period  is  a 1.5  percent  per 
annum  levy  for  purposes  of  re- 
allocation; no  further  reductions 
are  necessary  to  improve  the 
bottom  line.  Divisions,  then, 
must  plan  to  take  these  reduc- 
tions, and  should  identify  those 
academic  priorities  in  which  they 
wish  to  make  re-investments. 

In  formulating  its  plan  for  the 
2000-2004  period,  each  division 
is  expected  to  address  each  of  the 
key  priorities  outlined  above, 
within  the  overall  framework 
provided  by  the  White  Paper. 
Complement  planning  and 
selected  program  enhancements, 
for  example,  need  to  be  done  in 
pursuit  of  the  objectives  for 
linking  teaching  and  research,  re- 
structuring areas  of  study, 
improving  the  organization  and 
format  of  academic  programs, 
and  attracting  and  supporting 
outstanding  faculty  that  were  set 
out  in  the  White  Paper. 

The  Provost  will  make  his 
recommendations  for  allocations 
from  the  Academic  Priorities 
Fund  on  the  basis  of  these  plans. 
As  in  the  past,  these  decisions 
will  be  made  on  a selective  basis, 
to  achieve  a meaningful  degree  of 
re-allocation  from  lower  to 
higher  academic  priorities.  Re- 
allocation, however,  should  not 
be  accomplished  solely  through 
the  mechanism  of  the  Academic 
Priorities  Fund.  It  is  expected 
that  divisions  will  achieve  a 
considerable  degree  of  re- 
allocation within  their  own 
budgets  to  support  academic 
priorities,  before  turning  to  the 
APF.  The  degree  of  internal  re- 
allocation, indeed,  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Provost 
in  making  recommendations  for 
APF  allocations.  All  resources 
available  to  the  division  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  this 
exercise:  as  will  be  indicated 
below,  each  division  should 
prepare  a consolidated  operating 
budget  for  1998-2000  and  for 
2000-2004,  spanning  the  current 
and  the  coming  planning  cycle 
and  including  all  sources  of 
revenue  and  all  expenditures. 


This  means  that  divisions  must 
continue,  and  re-double,  the  self- 
scrutiny that  characterized  the 
1994-2000  planning  cycle.  All 
areas  of  activity  should  be 
scrutinized  for  possible  re- 
allocation. In  the  coming  cycle,  as 
noted,  we  intend  to  make  greater 
use  of  measures  of  performance 
at  the  divisional  level  than  was 
the  case  in  the  1994-2000  cycle, 
in  which  the  use  of  such  measures 
varied  greatly  across  divisions. 
This  self-scrutiny  must  also 
involve  a broad  base  of  participa- 
tion at  the  divisional  level.  In  the 
past,  the  involvement  of  faculty, 
students  and  staff  in  determining 
priorities  at  the  divisional  level 
also  varied  greatly  across  divi- 
sions, as  did  the  use  of  external 
academic  reviewers  and  advisors. 
This  time,  divisions  will  be 
expected  to  demonstrate  that 
their  plans  have  been  developed 
through  a process  that  allowed 
for  a number  of  perspectives  to 
be  brought  to  bear  in  making 
decisions,  although  we  recognize 
that  ultimate  responsibility  for 
making  decisions,  with  their 
inevitable  trade-offs,  must  rest 
with  the  academic  leadership  of 
the  division.  In  particular,  the 
process  should  ensure  that 
students,  as  well  as  faculty  and 
staff,  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  planning  discus- 
sions in  their  local  contexts  - at 
departmental,  divisional  and 
college  levels. 

In  multi-departmental  divisions, 
the  centre  of  gravity  for  self- 
study  and  external  review  will  be 
at  the  departmental  level,  with 
oversight  and  guidance  from  the 
decanal  level  in  the  selection  and 
the  mandate  of  external  review- 
ers. There  will,  however,  be 
dimensions  relevant  to  planning  - 
such  as  elements  of  the  student 
educational  experience,  that 
require  review  on  a division-wide 
basis.  Divisions  should  discuss 
their  proposed  review  strategy 
with  the  Provost  at  the  outset  of 
this  planning  exercise. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this 
section  provides  guidelines  for 
divisional  plans  other  than  those 
of  the  St.  George  colleges.  The 
University  is  in  the  process  of 
finalizing  a re-negotiated  Memo- 
randum of  Agreement  with  the 
Federated  Universities  which  has 
important  implications  not  only 
for  Victoria,  St.  Michael’s  and 
Trinity  Colleges  but  also  for 
Innis,  New,  University  and 
Woodsworth  Colleges.  In  the 
light  of  this  Memorandum,  the 
Provost  is  undertaking  discus- 
sions with  College  principals 
regarding  the  format  and  content 
of  College  self-studies,  reviews 
and  plans.  On  the  basis  of  these 
discussions,  we  will  shortly  issue 
a modified  version  of  the  follow- 
ing guidelines  relevant  to  Col- 
leges. 

1.  Self -assessment 

The  first  step  in  the  planning 
process  for  each  division  is  to 
undertake  a comprehensive  self- 
study,  which  should  include  the 
data  and  information  specified 
below.  In  the  case  of  multi- 
departmental  divisions,  the 


relevant  unit  for  self-study  is  the 
department  (or  centre  or  insti- 
tute, as  the  case  may  be).  The 
data  can  in  most  cases  be  gener- 
ated centrally;  but  divisions  will 
wish  to  verify  data  from  their 
own  perspectives  and  reconcile 
any  discrepancies  with  the  centre. 
These  data  will  in  effect  provide 
the  skeleton  of  the  self-study,  to 
be  fleshed  out  in  a commentary 
that  provides  a rounded  view  of 
the  unit  and  its  programs.  The 
self-study  should  also  identify 
real  or  potential  problems  and 
opportunities  to  which  the  plan 
will  respond. 

Elements  of  the  Self-study: 

a)  Complement  - Academic  and 
Administrative: 

• Age  distribution  and  retire- 
ment projection  for  tenure/ 
tenure-stream  professoriate,  by 
gender 

• Academic  staff  count  by  type 
of  appointment  and  source  of 
funds 

• Source  of  new  faculty  by 
institution  granting  Ph.D.,  and 
by  specialization,  1994-95  to 
1998-99 

• Number  and  specialization  of 
faculty  who  have  left  1994-95 
to  1998-99,  by  reason  for 
leaving 

• Gender  and  visible  minority 
distribution  of  new  appoint- 
ments 1994-95  to  1998-99 

• TA  budget  and  actual  expendi- 
tures, 1994-95  to  1998-99 

• FTE  staff  and  total  expenditure 
for  support  services  by  cat- 
egory 1998-99  by  source  of 
funds.  Suggested  categories: 

- Registrarial  and  student 
services 

- Financial  and  human 
resources  management 

- Technical  support,  including 
computing  support 

- Alumni  relations  and 
development 

- Libraries 

- General  administrative 
support  (e.g.  secretarial/ 
administrative  assistant 
support) 

• Age  distribution  and  retire- 
ment projection  for  support 
staff 

On  the  basis  of  this  information, 
the  self-study  should  offer 
commentary  on  the  pattern  of 
retirements  and  other  aspects  of 
faculty  demographics,  and  their 
implications  for  the  capacity  of 
the  unit  to  deliver  its  programs. 
It  should  also  describe  measures 
taken  to  recruit,  integrate  and 
retain  faculty  members  and 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  these 
measures.  Finally,  it  should  also 
comment  upon  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  level  and  distribu- 
tion of  administrative  staff 
resources  in  supporting  the  unit’s 
academic  activities,  as  well  as 
career  development  support 
provided  to  administrative  staff. 

b)  Academic  Programs: 

Undergraduate  First  Entry 
Programs 

• Frequency  distribution  of 


entering  OAC  averages  1995- 
96  to  1998-99 

• Applications/Offers/Yield 
rates  1995-96  to  1998-99 

• Intake  1994-95  to  1998-99 

• Total  enrolment  1994-95  fo 
1998-99,  November  1 
headcount  and  FTE 

• Year  to  year  retention  rates 
1994-95  to  1998-99 

• Graduation  rates  1994-95  to 

1997- 98 

Measures  Specific  to  Arts  and 
Science  Programs 

• Specialist  and  Major  Enrol- 
ment by  program  1994-95  to 

1998- 99 

• November  1 FTE  enrolment 
by  sector:  B.A.,  B.Sc., 

B.Comm.,  1994-95  to  1998-99 

Second  Entry  Programs  (includes 
Professional  Mastersl 

• Applications/Offers/Yield 
rates  1995-96  to  1998-99 

• Where  applicable,  average 
GMAT/LSAT/MCAT  scores 
1994-95  to  1998-99 

• Intake  1994-95  to  1998-99 

• Total  enrolment  1994-95  to 
1998-99,  November  1 
headcount  and  FTE 

• Year  to  year  retention  rates 
1994-95  to  1998-99 

• Graduation  rates  1994-95  to 
1998-99 

• Placement  of  graduates  by 
employment  sector 

Doctoral  Stream  Programs 

• Applications/Offers/Yield 
rates  1994-95  to  1998-99 

• Entering  averages,  1994-95  to 
1998-99 

• Domestic  and  international 
total  enrolment  1994-95  to 
1998-99 

• BlU-eligible  vs.  ineligible 
domestic  enrolment  1994-95  to 
1998-99 

• Domestic  and  international 
intake  1994-95  to  1998-99 

• Median  time  to  Ph.D.  1994-95 
to  1997-98 

• Ph.D.  completion  rate  1994-95 
to  1997-98 

• PhDs  granted  1994-95  to 
1998-99,  with  comparison  to 
Canadian  and  AAU  peer 
programs 

• Ph.D.  enrolment:graduate 
faculty  ratio  1998-99,  with 
comparison  to  Canadian  and 
AAU  peer  programs 

• Placement  of  graduates  by 
employment  sector 

Instructional  Activity 

• Instructional  Activity  Index 
1994-95  to  1997-98 

• Involvement  of  faculty  in 
programs  offered  by  other 
units 

• Percentage  of  courses  taught 
by  tenure/tenure-stream 
faculty,  by  level 

Drawing  upon  the  above  infor- 
mation, each  unit  should  assess 
each  of  its  programs  against  the 
criteria  established  in  Objectives 
3.1  and  3.2  of  the  White  Paper,  as 
reproduced  above.  In  doing  so,  it 
should  also  comment  upon 
changes  and  innovations  in 
program  structure  and  content, 
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including  the  fostering  of  the 
research-teaching  linkage  and 
interdisciplinary  developments 
and  innovations  in  learning 
formats  if  any,  in  the  1994-2000 
planning  cycle. 

c)  Learning  Environment 

• availability  and  utilization  of: 

- teaching  development 
programs 

- student  academic  counseling 
services 

- writing  support 

- internships,  PEY,  summer 
programs,  and  other  forms 
of  experiential  learning 

• distribution  of  class  size  and 
number  of  large  courses  with 
sections,  tutorials  or  laborato- 
ries, 1994-95  to  1997-98 

This  section  should  draw  upon 
the  above  data,  together  with 
descriptions  of  action  taken  over 
the  1994-98  period,  to  assess 
changes  in  the  learning  envi- 
ronment, both  positive  and 
negative. 

d)  Student  Financial  Support 

• level  of  financial  support 
available  per  FTE  student 
1994-95  to  1998-99 

• Student  support  by  type  and 
by  source  of  funds  1998-99 
(N.B.  for  doctoral  stream 
students  include  research 
assistantships  and  teaching 
assistantships) 

• OSAP  and  UTAPS  participa- 
tion rates  1994-95  to  1998-99 

• level  of  need  unmet  by  OSAP 
and  grant/loan  mix  used  to 
meet  this  need 

• availability  and  utilization  of 
financial  counseling 

On  the  basis  of  these  data,  each 
division  should  indicate  its 
compliance  with  the 
University’s  Policy  on  Student 
Financial  Support , and  should 
describe  funding  available  for 
students.  For  doctoral  stream 
students,  each  unit  should 
describe  its  practices  regarding 
the  provision  of  packages  of 
support,  over  and  above  the 
University’s  guarantee  under  that 
Policy. 

e)  Consolidated  Operating 
Budget 

• Gross  and  net  operating 
budget  1994-95  to  1998-99 

• Operating  budget  1998-99  and 
1999-2000  by  major  object  of 
revenue  and  expense 

• Divisional  carryforward  1994- 
95  to  1997-98 

• Balance  of  OTO  budget 
reductions  to  1999-2000 

• Analysis  of  divisional  revenue 
budget  vs.  actual  1994-95  to 
1997-98 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  infor- 
mation, each  unit  should  com- 
ment upon  the  appropriateness 
of  the  level  and  distribution  of 
financial  resources  in  support  of 
its  academic  programs,  and  the 
capacity  for  flexibility  and  re- 
allocation within  existing 
resources. 


f)  Research 

• Federal  granting  council 
awards  1994-95  to  1998-99 

• Research  grants  and  contracts 
1994-95  to  1998-99 

• Research  Yield:  the  ratio  of  the 
unit’s  share  of  SSHRC, 
NSERC  and/or  MRC  funding 
(#  of  awards  and  overall  $ 
amount)  to  the  unit’s  national 
share  of  eligible  faculty 

• Where  relevant,  success  to  date 
in  governmental  research 
infrastructure  competitions 

• Measures  of  scholarly  and 
research  productivity,  selected 
by  the  academic  unit  as 
appropriate  to  the  discipline 


In  this  area  in  particular,  there 
will  be  variation  across  academic 
units  as  to  the  appropriate 
measures.  Drawing  upon  the 
above  information,  each  unit 
should  comment  upon  the  level 
of  activity  in  research  and 
scholarship  among  its  members. 
In  all  cases,  an  assessment  of  the 
quality  of  research  output, 
supported  by  evidence  appropri- 
ate to  the  discipline,  will  be 
essential. 


g)  Infrastructure 

• Actual  vs.  COU  Formula- 
Generated  Space,  by  category: 
faculty  offices,  graduate 
student  space,  administrative 
offices,  teaching  laboratories 
where  relevant 

• Instructional  technology  and 
equipment 

• Research  equipment 

• Library  resources  where 
relevant:  volumes,  acquisitions, 
expenditures,  1994-95  to  1997- 
98 

• Unit’s  record  in  providing 
start-up  funding  for  new 
faculty 


Each  unit  should  assess  the 
adequacy  of  the  infrastructure 
available  to  support  its  activities, 
including  the  capacity  for  re- 
allocation of  space  and  other 
resources.  Space  and/or  equip- 
ment which  might  be  made 
available  to  other  units,  given 
appropriate  terms  of  exchange, 
should  be  identified.  Units  with 
libraries  outside  the  UTL  system 
should  address  the  potential  for 
consolidation  of  library  re- 
sources through  UTL. 


h)  Philanthropic  Support 

• By  annual  fund  constituency: 

- Percentage  of  alumni  good 
addresses 

- Percentage  of  alumni  donors 
1994-95  to  1997-98 

- Annual  fund  donations 
1994-95  to  1997-98 

• Actual  performance  against 
campaign  target 

• Endowment  by  major  category 
of  activity  supported  as  at 
April  30,  1998 

• Income  from  endowments  and 
expendable  donations  1994-95 
to  1997-98 


This  section  should  serve  as  an 
assessment  of  the  unit’s  actual 
and  potential  capacity  to  attract 
private  support. 


i)  Organizational  Issues 

Each  unit  should  describe  its 
organizational  structure  and 
relationship  to  other  units,  to 
assess,  from  an  academic  perspec- 
tive, whether  these  arrangements 
are  best  suited  to  the  delivery  of 
its  programs  and  for  program 
enhancement  and  innovation  or 
whether  there  are  any  organiza- 
tional impediments  to  program 
development.  The  potential  for 
linkages  with  other  units  should 
be  considered. 

The  appropriateness  of  the 
administrative  and  governance 
structure  for  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  unit  should  also  be 
assessed. 


2.  External  Review 

If  we  are  to  take  seriously  our 
ambition  to  rank  with  the  best 
public  research  universities  in  the 
world,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
test  our  own  judgments  about  the 
quality  of  what  we  do  against  the 
judgments  of  external  peers.  Each 
unit  should  therefore  subject  its 
self-study  to  review  and  com- 
mentary by  external  reviewers. 
These  reviews  should  be  con- 
ducted through  an  arm’s-length 
process  and  should  involve  at 
least  two  reviewers,  with  one 
from  outside  Canada.  The 
Provost  will  issue  guidelines  for 
the  conduct  of  these  reviews 
early  in  the  fall. 

We  are  fully  aware  that' conduct- 
ing external  reviews  of  each  unit 
and  its  programs  is  a massive 
undertaking.  It  can,  however,  be 
done  on  a decentralized  and  local 
basis,  overseen  by  the  Provost  in 
the  case  of  single  departmental 
divisions  and  by  the  relevant 
dean  or  principal  in  the  case  of 
multi-departmental  divisions. 
Central  support  will  be  available 
for  these  reviews,  not  only  in  the 
form  of  data  compilation  as 
noted  above,  but  in  defraying  the 
costs  of  external  reviewers.  In  a 
very  few  cases,  there  may  be 
grounds  for  somewhat  truncating 
the  external  review  process  if 
recent  reviews  have  covered 
much  of  the  ground  outlined 
above. 

Some  units  may  wish  to  defer  the 
review  process  until  they  have 
completed  the  first  draft  of  their 
plans  according  to  the  format 
outlined  below,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  advice  that  review- 
ers may  have  with  regard  to  the 
plan  itself.  This  approach  is 
entirely  acceptable,  and  should  be 
discussed  in  advance  with  the 
Provost  or  the  relevant  dean  or 
principal. 


discussion  of  Key  Priorities  in 
Section  IV  above.  We  expect  that 
divisional  plans  will  address  each 
of  these  considerations.  Even 
where  a division  judges  that 
certain  considerations  are  not 
relevant  to  its  plan,  it  should 
indicate  why  they  are  not 
relevant.  In  a concluding  section, 
APF  requests  should  be  pre- 
sented as  part  of  a consolidated 
budget  plan  indicating  sources  of 
revenue  and  objects  of  expense. 


a)  Program  structure  and 
content 

• programs  to  be  expanded, 
maintained,  re-structured, 
reduced  or  discontinued,  as 
consistent  with  the  criteria  set 
out  in  Objectives  3.1  and  3.2  of 
the  White  Paper 

• planned  innovations  in  pro- 
gram structure  and  content; 


• planned  increase  in  percentage 
of  courses  taught  by  tenure/ 
tenure-stream  faculty,  by  level 


areas  of  study  to  be  expanded, 
introduced  or  reduced  in  ^ ^ 
emphasis;  curriculum  changes 


b)  Program  delivery  and 
support 

• planned  expansion  and/or 
improvement  of: 

- teaching  development 
programs 

- student  academic  counseling 
services 

- writing  and  other  academic 
skills  support 

- internships,  PEY,  summer 
programs,  and  other  forms 
of  experiential  learning 

• planned  improvements  in 
distribution  of  class  sizes,  by 
program  level 

• planned  improvements  in 
number  or  design  of  tutorial 
and  laboratory  sections 

c)  Complement  plan 

• areas  of  study  in  which 
retirements  are  to  be  replaced 

• areas  of  study  in  which 
retirements  are  to  be  reallo- 
cated to  other  areas  or  budget 
reallocated  to  other  purposes 

• areas  of  study  in  which 
retirements  are  to  be  given  up 
to  budget  cut 

• areas  of  study  in  which 
positions  are  requested  from 
APF 

• mix  of  entry-level  and  lateral 
appointments,  and  proposed 
average  starting  salary,  within 
overall  budget  envelope 

• faculty  recruitment  strategy, 
including  outreach  to  under- 
represented groups 


3.  Format  of  Divisional 
Plans 

Each  divisional  plan  should  draw 
upon  the  self-study  and  external 
review,  responding  to  the  issues 
arising  from  these  reviews  within 
the  framework  of  the  Key 
Priorities  for  2000-2004  set  out  in 
this  paper.  We  outline  below  the 
elements  to  be  included  in 
divisional  plans.  In  this  outline, 
we  have  identified  in  point  form 
the  considerations  raised  in  our 


d)  Enrolment  plan 

enrolment  and  intake  targets  for 
first-entry,  second-entry  and 
doctoral  stream  programs: 
headcounts,  FTE  and  eligible 
BIUs 

e)  Student  recruitment  and 
financial  support 

• student  recruitment  strategy, 
including  geographic  range  and 
outreach  to  under-represented 
groups 
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• planned  activities  in  student 
financial  counseling 

• planned  improvements  to 
doctoral  student  support 
packages 

f)  Development  and  advance- 
ment plan: 

• development  priorities  for 
post-campaign  period 

• anticipated  level  of  annual 
giving  in  post-campaign  period 

• level  of  development  infra- 
structure support  necessary 

• integration  of  alumni/ 
development/ communications 
activities 

• divisional  budget  commitment 


to  development  and  advance- 
ment 

g)  Infrastructure 

• space  to  be  re-allocated  to 
other  uses 

• research  infrastructure  require- 
ments arising  from  comple- 
ment plan 

• planned  improvements/ 
additions  to  student  and 
classroom  space 

• planned  improvements/ 
additions  to  instructional 
equipment  and  technology 

• planned  consolidation  of 
library  resources 


h)  Organization 

• planned  mergers  or  re-struc- 
turing  of  units 

• planned  sharing  of  administra- 
tive functions 

i)  Consolidated  Budget 

• Operating  budget  2000-2004 
by  major  object  of  revenue  and 
expense,  including  all  sources 
of  revenue  and  showing  APF 
requests  as  a distinct  source  of 
revenue 
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Figure  III.l: 

Base  Budget  Reductions  1994-2000 


% Reduction 


95  96  97  98  99  2000 


■ White  Paper  (7.06%)  □ Common  Sense  Revolution  (4.7%) 

h Common  Sense  Revolution  (1 .4%)  □ Increased  Costs  of  Compensation 


Figure  III.2: 

Cumulative  Base  Budget  Reductions 
1994/1995  - 1999/2000 


% Reduction 


Figure  III.3: 

Academic  and  Administrative  Positions  — 
Reductions  and  Reinvestment,  1994-2000 


Cut  Re-investment  Cut  Re-investment 


Academic  Administrative 
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Figure  III-4: 

Instructional  Activity  Indices 
St.  George  Arts  and  Science 

1990/1991  - 1996/1997 


Index  Humanities 


Figure  III.5: 

Instructional  Activity  Indices 
University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga  (Erindale) 

1990/1991  - 1996/1997 


Index  Humanities 


Figure  III.6: 

Instructional  Activity  Indices 
University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough 

1990/1991  - 1996/1997 
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Figure  III.7: 

Academic  Priorities  Fund 
Base  Budget  Allocations 
Total:  $34.0  million 


$4.8 


$1.8  \ 


□ Academic  Positions 

□ Administrative 
Positions 

□ Technical  Positions 

□ Teaching  Assistants 

□ Graduate  Fellowships 
■ Undergraduate  Awards 
0 Other  Program  Support 


Figure  III.8: 

Academic  Priorities  Fund 
FTE  Positions  Added 
Total:  442  Positions 


□ Academic  Staff: 
Unconditional 


a Academic  Staff: 
Conditional 


a Technical  Staff 


n Administrative  Staff 


Figure  III.9: 

APF  and  ATF  OTO  Allocations 
Total:  $59.5  million 


$7.5 


□ Libraries 


□ Information  Technology 
and  Equipment 

□ Classroom  and 
Laboratory  Renovation 

b Program  Support 


□ Development  Support 

□ Early  Retirements  / 
Voluntary  Severances 

■ Other  Transitional  Costs 
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Figure  IV.  1: 

Entering  Grade  Averages  (75th  Percentile), 
First-Entry  Programs  — Fall  1996 
(COU  Core  Indicator  lb) 
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Figure  IV.2: 

Entering  Grade  Averages  (25th  Percentile), 
First-Entry  Programs  — Fall  1996 
(COU  Core  Indicator  lb) 
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Figure  IV.3 

Entering  Grade  Averages,  First-Entry  Programs  — 
Fall  1995  8l  Fall  1996 
(COU  Indicator  lb) 
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Figure  IV.4: 

New  Intake  — 1st  & 2nd  Entry 
Proportion  from  GTA,  1988  - 1997 


Figure  IV.5: 

New  Intake  — 1st  & 2nd  Entry, and  Doctoral  Stream 
Proportion  of  International  Students,  1988  - 1997 


Figure  IV.6: 

New  Intake  — 1st  & 2nd  Entry, and  Doctoral  Stream 
Counts  of  International  Students,  1988  - 1997 
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Figure  IV. 7: 

FTE  Enrolment,  1990-91  to  1997-98 


■000s 


First  Entry  Second  Entry  —a— Doctoral  Stream 


Figure  IV.8: 

FTE  Enrolment,  Percent  Change 
1990-91  to  1997-98 


% Change 
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Figure  V.1 


Operating  Grants  Plus  Fees  per  FTE  Student 

University  of  Toronto  vs.  AAU  Peer  Institutions 
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Figure  V.2 


Total  Revenue  per  FTE  Student 

University  of  Toronto  vs.  AAU  Peer  Institutions 
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